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"/t is now generally recognised, by thinking men and, women, thai 
the Fire Wastage in the Province of Ontario, as well as\ throughout'. 
the Dominion, is a serious drain on our national wealth and resources: 

" It is conceded with equal candor that something must be done, and 
done in an efflcient and comprehensive way, to check the enormous losses, 
for the payment of ivhich we are all contributing either directly or 
indirectly. ? 

"Education — of both young and old, in all loalks of life — on Fire 
Prevention lines is of paramount importance. Concerted action is sought 
so that after full discussion it may be possible to adopt ivays and means 
of preventing the origin and spread of fires, ivith its accompanying loss 
of life. 

" With these thoughts in mind, I am calling a meeting of representa- 
tives of organizations most vitally interested, for the purpose of forming 
a 'Provincial Fire Prevention League ' (which will be affiliated with the 
Provincial Fire Marshal's Department), to foster and promote such 
propaganda as shall be decided upon, and arrange for the proper observ- 
ance of October 9th as Fire Prevention Day, lohich day has been adopted 
by general consent for this purpose throughout North America." 

In these words Sir William Hearst, Premier of Ontario, invited Industrial and Labor 
organizations. Merchants' Associations, Boards of Trade, Rotary Clubs, Insurance 
Interests, Councils, Clubs, and Associations in which women are interested, Societies of 
Architects and Engineers, Farmers' and Women's Institutes, Fraternal Organizations, 
Transportation Companies, Educational and Religious bodies. Fire Chiefs, Boards of 
Health, Municipalities, Dominion and Provincial Government Departments, to send dele- 
gates to a meeting in the Parliament Buildings, Toronto, to discuss various subjects 
pertaining to the Fire Wastage of the Province, and to co-operate in the great w-ork of 
Fire Prevention. 

More than three hundred men and women were present when the Premier called the 
meeting to order at ten o'clock on Friday morning, August 30th. 

An attractive programme was provided, and keen interest was taken in the pro- 
ceedings by those in attendance during the entire session. 

The enthusiastic demonstrations accorded the speakers of the day, and the lively 
discussions of the subjects dealt with, indicated that the public mind had been awakened, 
and that the people of Ontario had determined to co-operate with the 'Government and 
Fire Marshal's OfBce, to the fullest extent possible, in reducing to a minimum the fire 
waste of the Province. 

, In his opening address Sir William said: 

It is a great privilege to me to welcome you to this, the first Fire Prevention 
gathering held In the Province of Ontario, and, I believe, in the whole of Canada. This 
Convention has been called because the Provincei recognizes the great fire wastage that 
is going on, and the serious drain that this wastage makes on the resources and the 
wealth, not only of this Province, but of all of Canada. The purpose of this gathering 
is to form a Prevention League, associated with the Fire Marshal's Department, to 
foster and promote in every possible way fire prevention. 

The call to this Convention was sent out by the Government to organizations of 
almost every kind of men and women, with the object of gathering together the most 
representative body of men and women It was possible to get together in the whole 
Province, and, looking at this gathering this morning, I feel that we have accomplished 



what -we had in mind. The assurance of the co-operation and support that we have 
already received from these bodies, and from the people of the Province generally, is 
certainly most encouraging, and I believe that we have here a gathering that would be 
able to form a complete and energetic organization for the purpose we have in mind. 

The great object that we seek to accomplish is the reduction of wastage by fire, and 
at the same time a reduction in the cost of insurance that is now being paid by the 
people of this Province. I need hardly remind you, who are familiar with the subject of 
the burden of the fire waste in this country, that at the present time, according to the 
figures compiled by the Commission of Conservation, altogether there was a loss in 
Canada since Confederation, of the enormous sum of .$350,000,000.00. We have spent in 
that time ?150, 000,000. 00 in maintaining fire protection. We have paid for fire insurance 
$197,000,000.00 over and above the sums that have been returned for losses. Each year 
two hundred persons are burned to death, and five hundred seriously injured from this 
cause, but the great amount paid in fire insurance premiums not returned for losses, 
means that those who are careful, and those who eliminate, to the best of their ability, 
the fire loss, have to pay for those who are careless and are the means of causing fires. 

The Conservation Commission is of opinion, and it is an important feature for this 
meeting to consider, that 70 per cent, of the fires in Canada are caused by carelessness, 
faulty building construction, etc. The Commission also finds that the Canadian Fire 
Departments are the best in the world. In the Province of Ontario our losses lately have 
been aggregating very large sums indeed, and, unfortunately, the amount seems to be 
Increasing. The returns for the last six months show a loss in Ontario of over 
$7,000,000.00, including the destruction in whole or part, of 3,456 buildings, at a time 
when the housing of people is one of the most serious problems we have to meet. We are 
trying to devise ways and means of overcoming the housing shortage in all sections of the 
Province of Ontario, yet, taking six months' record, and applying it to the whole year, 
7,000 houses will be destroyed by fire. Taking these at five inhabitants to a house, it 
means that homes for 35,000 of our people will be destroyed during the year. In' these 
days of food shortage, the loss by fire in Ontario during the last six months of 330 barns 
and 601 mercantile stores, with their contents, valued at over two million dollars, is 
well-nigh alarming. Losses of this character would be bad enough and lamentable 
enough at any time, but at a time when our money, our energies, and our resources are 
required in the great war that is being waged for humanity, a condition such as I have 
outlined and indicated in these figures is one that surely must be remedied by intelligent 
people in this Province of Ontario. 

We are urging greater production in order that we may furnish foodstuffs to our 
allies: our boys and girls from the homes of this Province have volunteered to work 
upon farms in order that we may sow seed and garner the harvest: yet, after we have 
spent all that energy and all that labour, we have this large amount of it destroyed when 
it is practically ready to use. 

It is the intention that the Fire Prevention League will co-operate with the Govern- 
ment, and promote the science of helping the method of fire protection and fire preven- 
tion. It will gather and circulate information on these subjects; it will assist in securing 
proper safeguards against fire; endeavour to bring home to the people the patriotic duty 
of preventing fires to the end that the lives of our subjects and our nation may not be 
dissipated by preventable waste. It will be the dutj^ to consider other ways and means 
of accomplishing its object. I believe it is possible for us to create such a sentiment in 
this meeting, and to carry back that sentiment and that feeling into every section of the 
Province, so that we may eliminate to a very great extent the waste that is now caused by 
carelessness, in the manner in which I have indicated. 

Opportunity will be given for a full discussion of the subject. We want free and 
full discussion of it from every aspect. The Government is looking for information and 
guidance from this meeting; for any action that is felt we can take, looking to the end 
we all have in mind; but after all the important question is to create public sentiment 
on this question. That is the only thing that will do away with the carelessness that is 
shown to be the great cause of fires in this Province. In conclusion, on befialf of the 
Government and the people of Ontario, I thank you for assembling in such goodly num- 
bers, and can bespeak by the great interest already displayed, the success of the organi- 
zation, and many years of useful service to our country. It is a great pleasure and 
satisfaction to the Government to have the people taking the interest in this subject 
that is indicated by your presence here, and I look to great good being accomplished by 



this meeting, and I am sure you will feel that you have accomplished a real public 
service in coming here and taking this important question up. 

The office of the Fire Marshal comes under the Hon. Mr. Lucas, the Attorney- 
General, and I would ask him to say a few words to supplement what I have said by way 
of greeting, and in outlining the work of the Convention. 

THE HON. I. B. LUCAS, ATTORNEY-QENERAL 

Sir William, Ladies and Gentlemen: — I have really nothing to add to what Sir 
William has said. This is a business gathering and not one for political speeches, or 
speeches of any kind. I notice my name is on the printed programme here: that simply 
I take as a little courtesy on the part of Mr. Lewis, because the administration of the 
Department, as Sir William has intimated, is under the Department of the Attorney- 
General. The work — and we are only beginning to work — we are only feeling our way — 
is under the direction of the Fire /Marshal. The Fire Marshal, I think, has been appointed 
for about a year and a half or two years, and the organization of such a department is 
a serious undertaking. The work naturally divides itself into two branches: first, the 
investigation of fires, not alone of fires where there is a suspicion, but fires arising from 
carelessness, and practically all fires; and in fire-prevention work we recognize that as 
an important feature of the work. The mere fact that when there is a fire there is to be 
a fairly close scrutiny, no matter how honest the fire may be, is a desirable thing, and 
that is as far as it had been developed up to date. We have been investigating fires all 
over the Province, and perhaps the outstanding feature of those Investigations so far has 
been, as intimated by Sir William Hearst, that fires which are deemed suspicious, some- 
times upon close investigation and enquiry are found to be simply the result of care- 
lessness, and that while there are a number of incendiary fires, the percentage of 
incendiary fires is probably over-estimated in popular opinion. So that up to date, then^ 
we have only had our investigation of fires, and our reports as to those fires. The other 
branch of the work, of course, is Uie more important — the fire prevention branch, and this 
is only the opening convention in what we believe will be a great and useful movement 
in this country, having for its object the prevention of the causes of fire; the preventable 
causes. Educational work, therefore, is important, and this conference, or this league 
which I hope will take permanent form, will be for the purpose of advising the Fire 
Marshal's Department or the Government, and conferring with the Department and with 
the Governm€nt upon the methods that can be taken, and that should be taken, to advance 
the object of the Fire Marshal's Department. 

We have, as you know, a year or more ago, named Mr. Justice Masten as a Com- 
missioner to investigate the wide question of insurance matters in the Province, which 
has, of course, a close bearing upon fire losses. The subject being investigated by Mr. 
Justice Masten is more directly the question of the control of insurance rates, and kindred 
subjects, but that has an important bearing upon the whole question of fire prevention and 
fire waste in the Province. I hope, and I understand, that the report of Mr. Justice Masten, 
which will be a very full one, will be available and will be found useful in the delibera- 
tions' of those who are interested in the subject, later on. 

'Now, Sir William has intimated that the purpose of this League is to give advice. 
Well, we want advice; the Fire Marshal, I am sure, wants advice; Mr. Lewis 
wants advice; and we need it, because we know nothing about fire questions; 
so we shall be very open to advice. Just one thing; to my mind, if we are to 
do useful work, we must do it in co-operation with the municipalities. The work will 
naturally be the work of the various municipalities of this Province. We want co-operation 
— and just one word as to the character of the advice that your committee, or your 
conference, or whatever shape your organization may take, will give us. Go slow about 
drastic legislation by the Legislature. We can only go as fast as public opinion will 
justify us, for obvious reasons that will occur to you all. We never look to travel too 
far in advance of public opinion: we never look to swing the big club too much. Just a 
little bit of leadership, and educational campaigns — that is as far as you can expect the 
Government to go. 

You may expect — and you have the right to expect — the Fire (Marshal's Department 
to endeavour, with your assistance, to lead publio opinion in the municipalities to adopt 
flre-prevention methods. We are prepared, naturally, and I am only enunciating a few 
general principles — it will not be good for drastic legislation to go out from the Legis- 
lature compelling municipalites or individuals to adopt preventive measures, bat it, will 



be along the line of legislation, permitting municipalities to adopt preventive methods, 
and educating the municipalities, and public opinion in those municipalities, to a point 
where they adopt their fire-prevention by-laws, their fire-prevention measures, and the 
law to enforce them being as drastic as you lilte, that your suggestion a^ to legislation 
will have the most effect. 

I should hope that in the end — I think I said so in opening — that in the end we will 
have a Pire-Prevention Committee, not only in every city, but in every town and village 
in this Province, which will be a centre to spread the fire^prevention doctrine and preach 
the new doctrine 'X preventable fires tliroughout the Province, and if this conference 
does result in something of the kind, the formation of committees — it is just as it is 
passing in my head — I have given no thought of a definite character, and I am not 
attempting to suggest the line of action you should take: but it occurs to me this moment 
if the Fire Marshal goes into a municipality and' desires advanced municipal by-laws, in 
a public spirit that municipality will back him up and enforce them, and if the fire chief 
and the chief of police will enforce those by-laws, that is the kind of sentiment that will 
get results. We want some influential citizens and people who will take an interest in 
public affairs, who will take a little time in those municipalities and back the Fire 
Marshal up in going into those places. I saji if you are going to do that you are going 
to do good work. I hope this opening conference will be the opening of a big permanent 
movement in the Province of Ontario that is going to do good work. Mr. Lewis, who 
will have special charge of fire-prevention work, will be always open to suggestions, and 
will always have a receptive mind for good advice. 

Sir William Hearst: I would now ask you to elect a chairman to take charge of 
the further deliberations of this gathering. 

Mr. Shaplet: Mr. Chairman, I have much pleasure in moving that Sir .John 
Wlllison be our chairman. Sir John Willison at the present time is President of the 
Canadian Industrial and Reconstruction Association — a very important work — and, in 
my opinion, would fill the position of chairman of this meeting very satisfactorily. 

Sir William Hearst: Sir John Willison, you have been unanimously elected chair- 
man of the meeting, and I wish you would be good enough to take the chair and now 
take charge of the proceedings. 

Deputy Fire Marshal George P. Lewis was elected secretary, and cijmmittees on 
Constitution and By-laws, Resolutions, and Nominations were appointed. 

The Chairman: Now, ladies and gentlemen, before the meeting adjourns for 
luncheon I will announce these three committees, and in the meantime I will ask the 
Hon. T. Alfred Fleming, State Fire Marshal of Ohio, to address you. I just want to say, 
in introducing Mr. Fleming, that we welcome him here because of his knowledge of the 
subject about which he is going to speak, and also because he comes from a country that 
Is associated with us in the great common struggle in which we are engaged. 

HON. T. ALFRED FLEMING 

Mr. Chairman, and Fellow Members of the great movement of Fire-Prevention: — I am 
sure it is a very great pleasure for me to address an audience in the City of Toronto. 
This, of course, as some of you know, is my former home. (Hear, hear.) About twenty 
years ago I was treading these streets attending your University, which I consider is 
second to none on the Continent of America. I found my birthplace up on the border of 
the Georgian iBay, where all my people live. In the earliest days of my life I had the 
privilege of going out on the stump for one of the parties, at least, that is doing business 
in the political line: (Laughter) so I am therefore proud now to come back at this 
time and to answer the call of your most progressive Prime Minister and your most 
enthusiastic and energetic Fire Marshal, to come with a message from Ohio as to what 
we are trying to do in that State. You know, I feel like the Irishman when he was called 
to the Cuban War. After he had drilled for some time and they were called to go across 
to the Front, they had just put in a splendid time in drilling before the final battle. On 
the day of that battle they were ranged up on one side with the enemy on the other side, 
preparing for the last conflict, and the captain rode up on a white horse, and he said: 
" Now, men, strike for country and home ! " Two or three days after, Pat was sitting 
on some boxes in a grocery store, and/ he was telling the story. " Now," he said, " that 



was the time of my life. The opportunity presented itself. All the other fellows struck 
for country and I struck for home." Well, when I saw this splendid meeting to-day, and 
the splendid audience interested in this great subject — the greatest subject of all that we 
have here — I could not help but feel like Pat. I felt like saying, " All these other fellows 
can take care of the work, but I want to strike for home." (Laughter.) 

This is the biggest subject that the United States and Canada has to treat with at 
the present time, and the one neglected subject more than any other. If I were to tell 
you that we are burning up— I am going to take America, the United States and Canada 
together, for they are practically the same in their fire loss per capita — there is only one 
cent difference in the per capita loss of Canada and the United States; you are one cent 
lower than we are — but if I were to tell you that we are burning up and putting out of 
existence every minute what is costing us fourteen hundred dollars for that minute, 
there are mighty few of you within the hearing of my voice who could believe it. It is 
appalling. We cannot for a minute estimate it: we cannot grasp it. A lot of people say 
it isn't true — ^well, I have figured it up to the last notch, and we are burning up on 
reported fires ovei' five hundred dollars a minute; we have a fire department that we 
haven't considered, the upkeep of that department. We have unreported fires that we 
have to estimate, to get a list of them through the insurance companies, and everything 
of that kind, and in the last analysis the appalling sum of fourteen hundred dollars is 
being burnt up for every minute, whether we are awake or sleeping — being put out of 
existence, and these are the times when we need every cent of money to take care of our 
losses over on the other side in making the final drive for Berlin. 

Would you realize the wonderful cost of our great postal service in the United States 
— the service that brings the letters to your door and a package to your place away out 
in the country fifteen miles — the wonderful cost — we cannot estimate it at all — and yet 
that cost comes within $178,000.00 of equalling what we put out of existence annually in 
the United States, and we never stop to give it a passing thought. 

Now you know men will debate in Congress — they will debate quite freely on a 
subject that amounts to a hundred thousand dollars, and they will pass up the biggest 
subject that we have before us for consideration. You know, in an asylum, if they want 
to test a man's sanity, they take him into) the bathroom in the basement, and they give 
him a mop an<i a pail and turn on the faucet in the bathroom, and they watch him. If 
he starts to mop up around the bath tub they say he must be kept in, and if he turns off 
the faucet, then they say he is ready to be let out. (Laughter.) Now that is just 
exactly the test that we want to put to the United States and Canada at this present 
time. The leak has been going on so extensively that we have never wakened up to 
realize what it means, and the question is whether) we are going to be sane or insane — 
whether we are going to start mopping it up by putting on fire departments and paying 
them and keeping them up with splendid apparatus, which' ought to be done anyway, or 
whether we are going to get right down to hard tack and educate our people every place 
in this great Ontario to turn off the faucet and stop the source. Now that is the important 
message to you to-day. 

We have over on the other side from Canada representatives of the finest body of 
citizens that the world ever produced — men who made Canada what it is. Men who have 
made Canada — men proud to know they have been in Canada and born and brought up 
here — men who really startled the whole world. In August they made the world realize 
that Canada was there — over there on the American Continent, we have been proud 
indeed, every American citizen is proud, just as proud of her Canadian brother. over on 
the front line trench, as she is of her American subject. You know somehow or other 
there are family scraps — I am not going back into that scrap. You have had family 
scraps in your household — sometimes an elder son or a younger son will get kind of 
mixed up with the parents, and he has new ideas, and kind of breaks away and thinks 
he can get out for himself, and there is trouble in the family, and possibly the son don't 
speak to the father, or the other brother or sister, something like that, for a number of 
years, and then by and bye they have a glorious reunion and they all get together and do 
things, and have a splendid fellowship. Now you know not very long ago the younger 
son just kind of broke away from the mother and had a little family scrap, and that is 
all, and after that scrap they didn't speak for a little while, and after that continued for 
some time they realized there was one more crisis bringing them together — that crisis 
has come, and we have an old family reunion, where the United States, Canada, and 
Great Britain, and those allied forces are together as one mighty family, and they are 



not going to be satisfied until they drive clean to Berlin and settle the great struggle — 
the greatest struggle of the world — by writing the treaty according to their own terms. 
(Loud cheers.) Listen, men — you will never do that in the world until we waken our 
people to a realization of the fact that the men cannot fight unless they have bullets to 
fight with — that the men can't fight unless they have food to fight with, to keep them up in 
physical strength, and to fit them, and if we are not going to stop the destruction of our 
food at home — If we are not going to protect our industries at home — we are simply 
going to help the Kaiser, for every fire that starts in Canada or the United States brings 
forth a cheer from Berlin. 

Now what are we going to do about it? The first thing that we can do is to bring 
about a monster organization. Now I am not going to say much about Ohio — I would 
rather not; but listen: what you need here in Ontario, and possibly what you all com- 
plain of, is what we have over here. At the present minute we have 39 State men who 
do nothing else but travel in the State, doing State work; we have 259 Federal men who are 
doing nothing else but work in our State for the protection of industries in that State for 
the conservation of food, for the elimination of hazards, and for the education of our 
people along the line of this great waste. We have also 88 inspectors who are known to 
no person but myself, and I will guarantee that there isn't a man or woman in this 
building, if they should come into the State of Ohio and stay three days, that a record 
won't be found on my desk. I don't care what you doi or who you are, but I will know 
absolutely everything about you that can be known; whether you are good or bad; and 
that is just the reason why we are keeping a definite tabulated statement made of every 
spy we have. They don't get into Ohio; if they get in, we either kill them, send them 
to penitentiary, or Incarcerate them in Leavenworth for part of the time, or send them 
to an internment camp. This is a job you can't play at — it needs organization; there 
must be a head, and there must be tentacles running out to every individual part of the 
Province or State. There isn't a county in the State of Ohio of 88 counties that I 
haven't a man pledged to service, sworn in with a solemn oath, whose character was 
definitely investigated before he was sworn in or given an opportunity to work in the 
service. These men are working absolutely free of cost. There are a few people there 
going before moving-picture shows for four or five or ten-minute speeches; they are 
giving themselves and their time and energy to this one thing in stopping the leak 
which is going to help the Kaiser lengthen out the struggle. 

Just a few weeks ago a farmer looked down in the evening, after he had finished 
his work, and he saw an automobile stop opposite a field of grain of forty acres, that was 
just ready to cut. He saw two men get out of the automobile and stroll over to the 
field of grain. They went about fifty or one hundred feet in, and after they got in there 
they simply turned around and went out; he couldn't understand what It was for, so he 
went down and found out. He found a test-tube about eight or nine inches long and 
about an inch and a quarter wide — one of those large test-tubes used in ordinary 
chemical laboratories, and on the bottom of that was a fiuid about two inches deep, and 
around there was a little space about a quarter of an inch, and then there was a 
little piece of cork about a quarter of an inch on top of that. Right above that there 
was a capsule about two inches long and three-quarters of an inch wide, containing 
some substance that he didn't know anything about. On top of that was a piece of 
pasteboard, and then there was a powdered substance, and on top of that a piece of 
pasteboard to keep the whole business In. Two of those were found carefully laid 
horizontally on the field. He didn't know what to do, so he immediately took this to 
the special man I happened to have in the district. He said, '"Now is the time." A 
number of them started out after the two men, and they sent another man with an 
automobile to "Blank" to find out what they were; he didn't know what minute they 
were going to explode; he hadn't the slightest idea what was in them, but he knew it 
was German propaganda, and while he was going to " Blank," the other man, who wasn't 
paid at all, never receives a cent, pays his own expenses, and gives himself as freely as 
you have and I have given of my time here, he traced those people down to the first 
station, found they got gasoline for their engine and turned a certain way. He got a 
few men to travel with him. They travelled at some extra speed for about twelve miles, 
and he caught up with them and immediately placed them under arrest. Now, then, we 
turn round and have these things investigated. I find at the bottom the fluid is an 
orange colour which, when laid horizontally, eats through the cork that is only a quarter 
of an inch wide. Immediately after that fluid eats through the cork it touches a golden 
capsule that eats through there in no time, and then we have an explosion that will set 
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fire to the ground at least one hundred feet in any direction. If the explosion is too great 
—-for sometimes an explosion will put a fire out, it is so great— the upper part of the 
capsule was filled with a deadly poison, so it they didn't get.it one way they would get 
it another way, and the poison would be carried with the grain in the same proportions 
into the bin where the grain happened to land, and by and by it would do its deadly 
work. I could tell you these things for three hours and never stop, of plots of that 
kind. I have come to realize that in the United States of America, and in Canada— for 
I know something of your system right here— you have a spy system, and we have a 
spy system possibly more than you have, that cannot be equalled and cannot be under- 
stood. I have a man at the present minute in Chicago— I have to leave from' here and 
go there to get him — and that man has been slick enough to get pasit the United States 
authorities since October 28th, last year, when I got hold of him in the State of Ohio, or 
first got a line on him; I didn't get hold of him, they passed him up. They had him 
in the Department of Justice on three occasions, and finally we landed some information 
iu' Toledo that caused his arrest in the city of Chicago. He is there right now, and I 
have to go there to take the lead in the prosecution. If I were to tell you what that man 
did there possibly isn't a man here would believe it. With one other man he started 
in last fall burning elevators and putting out of existence food repositories on the 
Lake front regions. He used a 22-foot boat; he had one man with him, and operated 
at Milwaukee, at Sault Ste. Marie and Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, and finally down to 
Willoughby, where he met his Waterloo. In the meantime stole four automobiles of 
the finest types, and other things too numerous to mention. He was able to work his 
way as an expert mechanic into seven of our largest manufacturing establishments 
where they manufactured aeroplanes in the city of Detroit. He was able to get all the 
information about those plants and everything else that was in sight. He got the 
special spark plugs of the Liberty motor — he had them in his possession; he carried a 
badge representing himself to be an inspector of the United States Government; he was 
recognized by people inside those plants, and when he was found and when he was 
arrested he had the badge on his person. He had in his trunk and in his possession 
the proof of his work all the way through, copies of which undoubtedly went to Berlin. 
Now that is just one, possibly, of thousands that I could tell you. Now, then, how are 
we going to get even with those peeple if we don't have an organization that will form 
its tentacles in every part of the Province of Ontario and every part of the Dominion 
of Canada? 

Now, then. Fire Prevention Day — that is a wonderful day. I think you have yours 
outlined for special consideration to-day. That is what we do in the State of Ohio. In 
the first place we have a committee under the guidance of one of our offices: that com- 
mittee has a committee to take care of every town under the special direction of an 
office of the Department' of the State Fire Marshal, and they carry out the programme 
just as nearly as possible as we outline it. The whole proposition is that we arouse 
public sentiment. You have got to educate the people before you can get results. I 
talked to the Chamber of Commerce the other day, and after the address was over I 
just happened to mention the fact that in a great many homes there are dustless mops 
that the women conside'V to be some of the finest adjuncts to housekeeping — splendid — 
they don't raise the dust — do the work in fine shape — and I happened to give a couple of 
illustrations of how they set fire to plants. The president of the leading bank came 
to me immediately afterwards, and the manager of the largest depaTtmental store, and 
each of them made this assertion: " I am not going back to my business till I go home 
and see where my wife keeps that mop." (Loud cheers.) That pleases your hearts. 
All we need is to tell the people what exists. You cannot expect to teach fire-prevention 
in the public schools unless the teachers know something about it. I could not teach 
botany unless I knew botany, and I couldn't teach chemistry unless I knew something 
about it. No more can you teach fire-prevention, or anybody teach fire-prevention, unless 
he knows the business himself, therefore what we have to do is to start a campaign of 
education right away. My little girl three years ago came home from school— T have 
been engaged in this work for some time, and interested in it — she came home one 
night and said, " Daddy, I want you to go with me to the attic." I said, " Why? What 
do you want to do in the attic?" She said, " I want to go up there," and I went up there, 
and she said, " You have got to get all these old chairs out, they are no use to you, and 
they are just a fire-trap, they are just a menace to the home." I immediately proceeded 
to have a bonfire in the back yard, and she took me down to the basement, and she said, 
" WTiy, there is a gasoline can with five gallons of gasoline in it; you have enough 
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gasoline to blow this place to atoms;" slie said, "Don't you know that one gallon of 
gasoline has substantially the power to equal 88 2-3 pounds of dynamite?" iNow, sir, 
you gentlemen probably don't believe that, but it Is true. Bless your heart, all we have 
to do is to bring the facts to the people, and when they are brought the story is told, 
and when the child catches on it will go home and teach the parent. 

In Columbus one day this last year we had some kind of a campaign we always put 
on for fire prevention. The Chamber of Commerce, the Women's Clubs, Commercial 
Clubs, Credit Men's Associations, Manufacturers' Association, the principals of the public 
schools, the leading clergymen of the city — eveir organization and every force,' even 
down to the Boy Scouts, are represented in the Executive Committee. They are business 
men, men who construct and do things; but just as soon as they got staTted they said: 
"Look here; this is what we are going to do: we are going to educate these people; 
we are going to start it, and start a week ahead," so we did it. We first got the splendid 
avenue of the press, and let me tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that is the best avenue 
you will ever get. I have to thank the press in the State of Ohio for three-quarters of 
the success I have had in my administration, for getting fire-prevention material before 
the public At the present time they are issuing our Bulletins, our Press Bulletins and 
our other Bulletins, and they are using them in industrial plants for their noonday 
lectures and studies; they are using them all the way through. 

Now the press is the first thing — the moving-picture theatre is the second thing. 
Put on the screen at least the announcement o£ -Fire-Prevention Week, and don't make 
it a day, but a^ week, because you want your Fire-Prevention Day, which is the last 
thing, and that day to be a great inspection day, so that you will know the city you 
represent is absolutely cleaned up. They started out, and they offered prizes for the 
districts and for the wards that were best. The prizes were contributed by some of the 
most philanthropic citizens of the city. The ward, of course, that took a special part, 
cleaned up the special prizes. There was one bad ward, and that is what I want to tell 
you about — that is, the particular part of it — a street where you would be, and I would 
be, afraid to go down after night: dirty, filthy, it just seemed as if nobody lived on that 
street at all who cared. One day during the first part of the week a little girl came 
home from school, and, to the great surprise of her mother, she went and washed her 
face and hands, cleaned up, and then she took her dress off and put a pinny on, and 
said, " Mamma, I am going to wash that dress," and her mother opened her eyes wide, 
and after a while she said, " I don't know but what it would be a good thing for me to 
do the same thing," and she washed her face and she took off the old dirty dress and 
the old pair of shoes, and she cleaned up, and she said, "Now I will have to take this old 
wax cloth off the table," and she resurrected an old red one and put the red one on. 
After a while the husband came home. He looked around — ^he hardly knew his own 
home; didn't ask any questions, but he started to clean up — washed his face, and fixed 
up a little; then the sister came home from the shop; she was surprised, and without 
a word she started to clean up. After they were all cleaned up they sat down to a supper 
that was spread on a board that hadn't been seen for months, but it was clean and neat 
and nice. After it was over they held a council of war, and they said, " Let's go\ out 
and clean the yard," and after they got out and cleaned the yard, to the great surprise 
of the neighbours who were looking on on both sides, they saw a council of war being 
held up the street, and the other neighbours began to clean up. Two days after that 
the Mayor had this 'phone message: "Mayor, will you send two wagons out to such a 
street? we want you to haul away the rubbish." The Mayor called me up; he said, 
" Whatever has happened down on such a street ?" I said, " They have had a cleanlng- 
up bee down there; I am going down this morning to inspect the property; you had 
better come along " ; so he and I rode down there, and I want to say that I never knew 
such a change could be made in any community in two or three days, and all by one 
little girl going home after the lesson in school, and starting to wash her hands and 
face. (Loud cheers). 

If you want to do the job well, start where it belongs, at the public school. You 
know, every last one of you, that you will do what that little tot ot yours teaches you 
to do. Am I right? Now then, after that, after you have done that, make it a com- 
munity interest; get your storekeepers organized. There isn't a Credit Men's Asso- 
ciation in the country that ought not to be vitally interested in flre-prevention, 
for the reason that uponl fire-prevention, the possibilities of a plant where they 
extend their credit, depends that credit. Am I right on that ? So the best 
men we have, possibly, at the present time, the best assistants, come from the 
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Credit Men's Associations and tlie Manufacturers' Associations. Call meetings, 
appoint committees and hire men at a splendid salary to take charge of the fire-pre- 
vention end of their work. Now all of that comes directly and definitely under the 
direction of our office. It is co-ordinated. We are just simply as one great unit of the 
organization, and you cannot do it without that complete organization. You may do 
something in your own town, but when you come for advanced information — we are 
giying it all the time in Ohio— we are doing things that I wouldn't dare to tell you about 
just now, simply because it is in an advanced stage. We are going into mills, elevators; 
we are eliminating everything in the world that will cause a hazard. You cannot do 
that by ordinary men; you have got to have experts; you have got to have experts who 
will go into steel plants and remove any possibility of fire in that steel plant. He has 
got to understand the steel plant before he can go to the mechanism and the rolls and 
order them so they won't cause friction and fire from the dust. You have got to have 
a man who understands it; that part must be left to specialists under the guidance 
of the proper authorities. But what we can do is to bring about the systematic education 
of our people, in the public schools, in our homes, in our clubs, Chambers of Commerce — 
everywhere, so that they will be mindful of one thing — to prevent fire, 

■Now, I didn't tell you how much of that we can prevent. How much? Eighty per 
cent of that $1,400 every minute, or $750,000,000.00 in the United States alone in one 
year, we can prevent by just this co-operation in a movement such as this. On the last 
day of your Pire-Prevention Week you ought to have an inspection, and you ought to 
have it definitely known, and publish at the close of that week a list of the best plants 
inspected, and you would be surprised how they will compete to have their plant listed 
as the finest along the line of fire prevention; and then we publish a list of the best 
wards, and you really would be surprised just what results we secure. After all — and 
I will just close — you can ask me any questions you wish as long as I am here, but I 
just want to give you this point: Down here in the public schools of Ontario — I don't 
remember what your passing grade is; Mr. Prime Minister, can you tell me what the 
passing grade is in the public schools — fifty or sixty or what percentage? 

S'lE William Hearst: Well, it varies in the different schools. 

Hon. Mr. Fleming: I remembered it when I was here; I think I passed on fifty 
per cent. Over on the other side it is seventy-five, but the different grading; doesn't 
make it any better. Now let us take seventy^five per cent., because I am living there 
now and you will understand it just the same way. We have educated our people to 
feel, from the very earliest date they enter the public school, that they will get by on 
seventy-five per cent, and they don't try to get any more than seventy-five per cent, and 
get by, and you will hear this talk going around the schools during the latter month or 
two of the term: " I wonder if I am going to get by; I wonder if I am going to make it." 
" Do you think I will pass ?" That is the constant conversation. In other words, those 
boys and girls are educated to a theory of 75 per cent, perfection, or 60 per cent, per- 
fection. They grow up that way after they are through. I will give you an incident 
which happened in June. Graduation exercises took place at one of our high schools. 
A young man came home very much discouraged a week before graduation. He was 
only to receive 74 per cent, and wasn't going td get by, and his father, who is a very 
influential business man, paid a visit to the school, and he got the 75 per cent. — he got 
by, in other words, and they had wonderful commencement exercises : his father had gone 
down street and purchased a fine new suit of clothes for him: his mother and father 
had given him a fine new gold watch : in fact, he was the finest fellow in the country, 
passing on 75 per cent, witli one point stolen. The next evening he went down to see 
his girl, and his girl just fell on his neck and embraced him, and shed some tears of joy 
over him, and said, " I am so glad you are going into the business world," for his father 
had gone down to the bank in which he had some stock, and secured a place for him in 
the bank. He started the following Monday. After working three days the manager of 
the bank called him In. He said: "I have just had submitted to me your work for 
three days, and out of fifteen columns you have only nine correct— only nine. Now," he 
said, " young man, we can't stand for that," and the young fellow looked at him, and he 
started; he said, "Fifteen, and mine correct: isn't that 75 per cent?" The banker said, 
" What do you mean — 75 per cent?" " Well," he said, " I liave always been aible to get 
through school with 75 per cent" The banker paused for a moment and he said, " I 
want you to understand, young man — you may get through on 75 per cent, in the school, 
and you may get through on 75 per cent, in the home, but when you come into this bank 
you will deliver 100 per cent, or else get out," and the young fellow walked out, and he 
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got a job running a truck down in a warehouse of a plant. He worked there for four 
days. There was a boy there who didn't have any influence at all — went on the job 
there at the same time, running the same kind of truck. The manager came out and 
looked over this other boy, and took the other boy and left him back running the truck. 
Why? One fellow was satisfied to get up on 75 per cent.; the other fellow was trying 
to make it 100. 

I went down to " Blank " the other day and reviewed a company of troops just 
before they left for overseas — a magnificent bunch of fellows. I saw one company of 
that battalion that had fifteen different nationalities, and I couldn't tell one from the 
other. Oh, they were welded together; they were wedded together. I want to say to you 
we have been running a Cosmopolitan boarding house on the other side for long enough 
— we have ceased now, and the men who are not American citizens can get out. (Loud 
cheers.) If they do get out we want them to go on a scow that will either go down in 
the middle of the ocean or be torpedoed by a German submarine. In the one wonderful 
home those fifteen different nationalities have been brought up together until you 
couldn't tell the Bohemian from the Slav — you couldn't tell the Italian from the man 
who has been born in America, but they were one fine bunch of fellows, and I know you 
are just as proud as I am of the boys who are going over the top with your boys on the 
other side. But you know, I saw those fellows nothing like what they were when they 
went in — they had to be developed physically, those muscles had to be strengthened, 
those arms had to be limbered up, those brains had to be clarified, the whole make-up of 
the man had to be brought up from 75 per cent, of efficiency, or 60 per cent., until they 
were made 100 per cent., ready to go into the trenches, over the top, and down the other 
side clear into Berlin. Let me say to| you that we are coming to the crucial point: we 
have got to have that 100 per cent. Why is it not right to expect that the eight men who 
are at home, who hold the reserve, and, are responsible for the reserves of the one man 
at the front, why is it not right to expect that we shall show 100 per cent, of efficiency, 
as to expect it of the boys over there, and we cannot do that unless we arouse ourselves 
through this Province and in every State in the Union and every Province in Canada, 
by turnin.g off the faucet and stopping that abnormal leak which is bound to lengthen 
out the struggle and cost us the lives of our boys. When I think of what is coming, and 
when the boys will come back after the struggle is over, two years from now — three years 
from now — perhaps — I had a talk with the Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, who is a personal 
friend of mine. I served in his Cabinet when he was Mayor of the City of Cleveland, so 
I feel just as close to him as I do to Mr. Lewis here, whom I have known for some con- 
siderable time and been associated in the same work — and he said to me the other day; 
"We have 1,786,000 men over there, and we are going to have 3,000,000 over there by 
next February, and 4,000,000 over there by next June, and 2,000,000 back here at home, 
at least, ready to take care of the stuff while the boys are over there doing the work." 
Now, then, do you know what that means ? That means that your hoys and that our 
boys, the French boys, and British boys, and the Italian boys, and all tha other allied 
boys, are going to start a big drive which is never going to stop until they put all those 
flags, all furled together, all draped fold within fold together, so that their varied tints 
can unite and form in heaven's light under the arch of Peace, and therefore when the 
boys come home after it is over we will be able with honour to look into their faces and 
realize that not one of them has been guilty of any indignity that will lower the standard 
of manhood or childhood: that not ore of tiipm h!i= lowered the honour of the country 
he represents, and I want to say to yon men and women that when I see those 100 per 
cent, fellows come back without an arm, without a leg, shattered and maimed tor life, I 
don't want them to look at me, for whom they have fought, and say, as they see the arm 
or the leg gone, " I wonder if it was worth while — I wonder if it was worth while ?" In 
those circumstances I am going to make myself, with God's help, 100 per cent, proficient 
in taking care of the stuff and eliminating the waste, and in proving to the country 
which we represent, and to humanity which we serve, that we are willing to conserve the 
material and become 100 per cent efl5cient. (Tremendous applause.) 

The Chairman: For the moment I merely thank Mr. Fleming for his address, and 
for his presence. If we have time after we have heardi the paper by Mr. Lewis, we may 
desire to ask him some questions, but in the meantime, until we see what time we have, 
I will ask Mr. Lewis, the Deputy Fire Marshal, to give us his address on " Fires, Their 
Cause and Prevention." 
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MR. QEORQE P. LEWIS 

Mr. Chairman, Sir William Hearst. Ladies anrl Gertlemen: No person can sit as we 
have sat this morning here and listen to the words of the Hon. T. Alfred Fleming, State 
Fire Marshal of Ohio, without being impressed with his sincerity, and inspired as the 
result of his address. We fully appreciate his kindness in coming over here to speak to 
us to-day. 

Mr. Fleming has touched upon the co-operation that he recives at the hands of the 
press, and I would like to say that among the many letters we have received in reply to 
the Premier's invitation to attend this Confereroe, that we have a great many expressions 
of hearty support and co-operation from editors throughout the Province, and their 
assurance that they would do all they possibly could to aid and assist in the work that Is 
proposed to be undertaken. I might say, too, that not only in Ontario, but the New York 
Evening Post, Fire Protection of Cincinnati, and the N. F. P. A. Quarterly have come 
forward and expressed their feeling of intense interest, and willingness to do all they 
possibly can to give us publicity in helping the fire-prevention movement. Among the 
many letters that have been received there .are one or two that I would like to draw 
special attention to, to show the feeling that is broadcast throughout the Province: one 
is from the Secretary of a Women's Institute, regretting inability to send a delegate to 
this meeting, but stating that the matter had come before a meeting of the Institute, and 
they had talked it over and discussed it, and were very much interested in fire-prevention 
work, and that they had agreed, when they went home, to talk it over among their 
families, and in every way spread the propaganda. That is a very simple matter, but it 
illustrates how the movement can spread, and what great benefits can accrue. One of 
the difficulties we are faced with in fire-prevention work — I won't mention the village — but 
the clerk says: " We have no fire company of any kind." From that you can paint your 
own picture as to the kind of fire protection that exists in many places. We have received 
a very nice letter from the Secretary of the Canadian Fire Underwriters' Association 
drawing attention to the work which that Association has done for many years, and 
assuring us of their hearty sympathy and sunnort. The Retail (Merchants' Association 
of Canada have expressed very strong interest in the movement. We have also received 
a great many replies from the women of the) Province, and I can assure you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that the women — and the Hon. Mr. Fleming will bear me out — have done 
splendid work in connection with this movement in the United States. In some of the 
cities and towns they have taken hold of the organization altogether and carried through 
the celebration of Fire Prevention Day with very great results; and we have the assur- 
ance of the sympathy and support of the National Council of Women, the Women's 
Canadian Clubs, Women's Institutes, and other organizations throughout the Province. 
The Union of Municipalities is also well represented, and is heartily with us. We also 
have the strongest sympathy and co-operation from the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion of the United States, and the National Safety League— two of the largest and most 
powerful organizations that have been working on this question for many years, and yet 
there is a great deal to be done. 

We have been called together by the Premier of Ontario, Sir William Hearst, for the 
purpose of trying to solve the problem of what is best to be done to prevent the reckless 
and impoverishing fire waste that confronts the people of the Province. 

The solution appears to be found in three words: 

EDUCATION, 

CAREFULNESS, 

CLEANLINESS; 

and the means of attainment by 

ACTION, 

CO-OPERATION, 

LEGISLATION. 

" Fire-prevention " is a big subject, with many sub-divisions, and I can only touch 
on it in the limited time at my disposal. 

If we formulate a plan and determine to educate the people on. Fire-prevention lines, 
preaching the doctrine of " Carefulness " and " Cleanliness," and unite in co-operative 
action, backed by wise, constructive legislation, we can confidently hope for success; for 
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the defeat of the entrenched " fire demon " whose fangs are getting deeper and deeper 
into the vitals of the nation — destroying Its substance through the gradual sapping of Us 
resources — the life-blood of the country. 

There are great possibilities in co-operation. Drops of water are valuable only when 
they combine. Alone they dry up and vanish. 

As Kipling has well said: 

" It ain't the guns nor armament, nor the funds that they can pay, 
But the close co-operation that makes them win the day — 
It ain't the individual, nor the army as a whole. 
But the everlastin' teamwork of every bloomin' soul." 

We must be inspired with this feeling of co-operation if we are going to win; and 
surely we have a splendid exemplification of unselfish and public-spirited co-operation in 
the men and women who are here to-day representing the many diversified interests of 
the Province. With such public interest awakened we must and shall attain significant 
results. 

Taught by experience and the serious lessons of life, as a progressive people, let us 
strive to better oup conditions ! 

Vast strides are being made in the preservation and improvement of the health of the 
nation by educating the children in hygiene, and let us hope that results of equal import- 
ance to the wealth and prosperity of the nation may be obtained by educating the 
children in Fire-Prevention methods. The child will absorb the teaching more readily 
than the adult and will often unconsciously teach the parents 

Great importance is attached to the subject of Pire-Prevention by the P<edologists 
in the United States. President Wilson, as a leader of thought, has expressed himself 
in a forceful manner: 

" Preventable fire is more than a private misfortune. It is a public 
dereliction. At a time like this of emergency and of manifest necessity 
for the conservation of national resources, it is more than ever a matter 
of deep and pressing consequence that every means should be taken to 
prevent this evil." 

The Hon. Dr. Cody, Minister of Education, is very much interested in the Fire- 
Prevention movement. I am sure that the movement will receive great support and be 
given a mighty impetus through the Department of Education in this Province. The 
N. F. P. A. has issued many publications of an educational character, including a 
" Syllabus for Public Instruction in Fire-Prevention." Fire-Prevention School Readers 
have been circulated by different States of the Union; and the British Fire Prevention 
Committee has published a number of pamphlets, including " Fables for Children in 
Respect of the Danger of Playing with Fire." 

Of the 5,396 fires during the first six months of 1918, no less than 537 were caused 
by the careless use of matches. Many lives have been sacrificed by children playing with 
matches and much valuable property is thus wantonly destroyed. 

As to Legislation. Bills have been introduced in many State Legislatures to fix 
personal liability for fires due to carelessness or neglect. This action is advocated on 
account of the impoverishment of the nation by the reckless and unceasing fire waste, 
and the failure of other efforts to interest the public in measures for' its own economic 
salvation. Such laws and ordinances have been operative in European countries for a 
hundred years. It is in the United States and Canada only that careless individuals 
meet no restraint in their reckless destruction of the nation's assets and- resources. 

The general principle of the law is entirely simple. It says in effect that " John Doe " 
has no right to maintain conditions in his building that may lead to its destruction by 
fire; and that if " John Doe " does maintain such conditions, and a fire breaks out which 
damages the building of his neighbour, " Bill Roe," then " Bill Roe " shall have the right 
to collect damages from " John Doe." 

It is but an elementary principle of justice that an Individual should be responsible 
to others for his acts when those acts result in injury to his neighbour. 

The application of this principle to fires caused by negligence or design occurring 
on this Continent seems to have been ignored up to the present. 

In other countries, like France for example, it has long been applied with excellent 
results, where an investigation is made Into every fire that occurs. 
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The responsibility of a man for fire damage to iiis neighbour does not lie in any 
special enactment, but in the interpretation of two short sections of the Cod« Napoleon. 

Article lNo. 1382: "Every person is responsible and liable for any 
acts of his by which any other person has or may have sustained any , 

loss, damage or injury." ' 

' Article No. 1383: " Every person is responsible for any loss, damage 

or injury caused by his own act, carelessness or negligence." 

This responsibility, as it relates to fires, is called in Prance " The Neighbour's Risk." 
It is universal and applies to landlord and tenant alike. 

The burden of proof lies with the neighbour making the claim. He must be able to 
prove, before he can recover damages, that the fire was directly due to gross carelessness, 
culpable neglect, or mischievous intent. 

In some other European countries there are rigid inquiries held into the cause of 
fires, and a penalty imposed on those who violate the laws for safeguarding against fires. 

In Europe the average fire waste is 33c. per capita. In Ontario the fire waste for 
1916 was approximately |6.00 per capita, and In 1917 — $4.00 per capita. 

Prom these facts and figures you can draw your own conclusions. Five thousand 
three hundred and ninety-six fires burnt up more than seven million dollar^' worth of 
property during the first six months ot 1918 in this Province. 

Nearly all of these fires were due to carelessness. Three thousand four hundred and 
fifty-six of them occurred in the homes of the people, causing a loss of $1,063,598.00. 
Each of these fires was a potential conflagration. There were 330 farm barns destroyed, 
entailing a loss of $369,328.00, and there were 601 mercantile stores burnt with a loss 
amounting to $1,754,374.00. 

Under these three headings alone we have 4,387 fires during the six months, with a 
loss amounting to $3,187,300. If we add to these figures the 261 fires classified as Manu- 
facturing and Special Hazards, with a loss amounting to $2,487,513, we get a total from 
these four classifications of 4,648 fires and a loss amounting to $5,674,813. We have, 
therefore, over 86 per cent, of our fires in this Province occurring among four classes o£ 
property and' over 82 per cent, of the total losses are from the same four sources. This 
simplifies the situation somewhat. If we can minimize the fires in those four classes of 
properties we will be striking at the fountain head of the fire waste of this Province. 

Take first of all the Barn Fires: "With care, cleanliness and properly installed 
lightning rods, these fires can be reduced to a minimum. Statistics show, both in the 
United States and Ontario, that lightning rods are more than 99 per cent, efficient. 
During the first six months of 1918 there were 444 lightning fires, causing a loss of 
$22OS78.00, and of this total 442 fires occurred in buildings not rodded. The two fires 
that occurred in the rodded buildings caused damage to the extent of only $28.00. 

Tho Government is doing all in its power to conserve our foodstuffs so as to keep 
our soldiers at the Front and keep ourselves and our Allies from starvation— yet with a 
comparatively small outlay on the part of" the owners ot these buildings, for the installa- 
tion of lightning rods, approximately a quarter of a million dollars would have been 
saved, one-half of which may be estimated as farm produce. 

The prevention of fires in Mercantile Stores and Industrial Plants is a subject of 
great magnitude and importance. Considering the matter, however, in a broad way, I 
can say positively that the fire waste in such plants can be very materially reducedjby 
simple precautionary measures. 

'Carelessness and the accumulation of rubbish, lumber, boxes, paper, etc., are the 
principal causes of these fires. "V\'ith a proper exercise of care and keeping the premises 
clean much can be accomplished. The installation of automatic sprinkler systems, 
emergency fire fighting apparatus, regular inspection, efficient watchmen and fire drills 
are necessary for the safety of life and protection of property. 

All fires are small when they start and if detected at once may be quenched with 
buckets of water and chemical extinguishers, which should always be unobstructed and 
convenient for quick action. 

Statistics show that fires occur in Canada in the ratio of one to every 600 people, and 
in Europe in the ratio of one to every 3.000 people. That is, Canada stands with the 
Inherent capacity for conflagration five times greater than Europe. 

The progress and prosperity of the nation is based on Science, Invention, and the 
Industrial Arts. The backbone of the agrarian districts is the fruits of the soil; the 
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backbone of the city is its manufacturing industries; destroy these fundamentals and 
you destroy your country. 

Can you realize that we are destroying these things for the creation of which we 
strive so hard — we have been burning them up at the rate of $27.00 a minute — every 
minute of the day and night for the last six months. 

In the United States the fire waste amounts to $500.00 a minute, and comparing 
these figures on a per capita basis with Ontario, we are more than twice as wasteful, 
individually as our cousins across the border. 

The fire waste touches the pocket of every man, woman and child in the Province. 
It is an indirect tax. It is paid in the cost of everything we eat, drink, and wear. It is 
only through educational channels that we can make the people realize it. .Many have 
the false idea that it is the insurance companies who pay this colossal tax. The insurance 
companies collect the premiums and distribute them as fire losses. The greater the fire 
loss the more they must collect. If they collected less than they have to pay out they 
would soon be bankrupt — capital invested in fire insurance companies would be wiped out. 

The greater the fire loss the more the people are assessed to pay for it, and the less 
they have to spend for other things. 

Whatever is wasted in the home makes the struggle of the family harder. Whatever 
is wasted in the Province makes it harder for its people to live. 

October 9, 1871, was the day Mrs. O'Leary's cow kicked over the lamp and started 
Chicago's great confiagration which consumed 18,000 houses extending over an area of 
more than 2,000 acres. Two hundred persons perished and nearly 100,000 were rendered 
homeless. The property burned was estimated at two hundred million dollars. 

The fire was small, like all other fires, when it started and, like the majority of 
fires, was the result of carelessness. 

The anniversary of this terrible holocaust has been adopted by common consent 
throughout North America as " Fire Prevention Day." 

The celebration of October 9th as " Fire Prevention Day " is a " means to an end." 
It is a special opportunity offered every person to talk Fire Prevention and " Clean-up." 
A clean city or town has few fires. It is best, however, to concentrate on some special 
piece of fire prevention work. 

The precise nature of the task to be undertaken will vary with the locality and no 
attempt will be made this year in the direction of standardizing this feature. 

I hope, however, that some time in the future, by co-ordinating the observances, it 
will toe possible to take a well-defined part in some great drive for the general adoption 
of certain reforms endorsed by the League. 

This year it is hoped to furnish the committees in charge of local celebrations with 
all the information and literature they require. 

The manner of celebrating Fire Prevention Day is as broad as human ingenuity 
can devise. 

A draft programme will be issued suggesting " What to Do and How to Do It," 
School Exercises, "Brief Talks," "Fire Drills," and special attractions or "stunts" that 
may be used for the purpose of publicity. 

The statistics regarding Ontario fires are published monthly in the " Public Service 
Bulletin," which is tree for the asking. 

A great deal of valuable information regarding the cause of fires and circumstances 
surrounding them is also to be found in connection with the monthly reports of the Fire 
Marshal published in the "iBulletin." 

Mb. McEwtng (representing the Mutual Fire Underwriters' Association) : I just 
wanted to say a word or two about this cleaning-up day introduced by both speakers, and 
some talk of a cleaning-up week. I haven't very much use for confining it either to one 
day or one week. I think we ought to aim at 100 per cent. efSciency — that is, every day 
Of the year. Everybody interested in the prevention of fire should see that they are 
cleaning up, and do cleaning up, as well as seeing that it is done. Now just a word in 
regard to the enforcement of measures. While education is a splendid thing I have very 
little use for what you might call paternalism. I think that every municipality should 
have the power to appoint and pay an official who will investigate buildings and the 
conditions in those buildings, for the prevention of fire. 

J. S. Feantz, Woodstock (Representing Dominion Fire Chiefs' Association). Mr. 
Chairman: As you are all aware, the Dominion Fire Chiefs' Association have been 
sitting during the present week. We are here this morning at your invitation. During 
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our legislative sessions we have inaugurated a Fire Prevention Bureau in connection 
with our Association, of which the speaker has been appointed secretary. After listening 
to the able speeches of Mr. Fleming and Deputy Commissioner Lewis, I assure you, 
gentlemen, that the Dominion Fire Chiefs' Association are deeply interested in every 
movement that can be brought forward for the prevention of Are; that we are only too 
willing and will give every assistance to the fire-prevention propaganda proposed for the 
Province of Ontario. We have, in our convention, chiefs who have from time to time 
presented what I believe to be some of the most valuable papers on fire prevention. In 
the inauguration of this Bureau, it will be our endeavour to extend every courtesy to the 
Fire Marshal's office, and while I am on my feet I would like to say that I hope the Fire 
Marshal's office of Ontario will extend the same courtesy to the Dominion Fire Chiefs' 
Association of Canada. It is not our endeavour, gentlemen, to do anything, or work in 
any other way than harmony with every organization that may be formed for the pre- 
vention of ilre. We all know, to our sorrow' and disgrace, that the Dominion of Canada 
bears the deplorable position of having the greatest fire losses in the world. That is 
not to our credit, and especially during this terrific struggle which is going on by our 
nation. I agree with our friend, Mr. Fleming, and with everything he has said, and we 
can only hope, while we are in our infancy in this matter, that we will have the 
co-operation of Mr. Fleming, and of the Fire Marshals of the United States, because we 
need it in this country, if there is a country that needs it. 

J. C. Martin (Representing the Board of Trade, Hamilton) : I made a few memor- 
anda I wanted to speak about, but they have been mostly covered by the gentlemen who 
have spoken before. There is one point I think has not been covered. I think the manu- 
facturers of matches and other inflammables should be required to put " Safety First " 
labels on every package. Steps should be taken to discontinue the use of " Strike Any- 
where" matches; that is a matter, I think, that requires legislation. I don't believe 
they use the kind of matches in European countries that we use here. I take that to be 
a menace in every home that they go into; if one of them falls on the floor and a child 
steps on it, it is very likely to catch fire to the curtains and other things, and I think 
they should be taken proper care of; furthermore they should be kept in tin boxes so 
that mice and rats won't get them. I heard people pooh pooh the idea of mice and rats 
causing a flre in that way, but I want to tell you that they do make their nests out of the 
packages that the matches are in. We think an active propaganda should be undertaken 
with regard to smokers: the manufacturers of cigars and cigarettes should be required 
to put "Safety First" labels on their packages. It may seem funny, but there is not 
one thing more dangerous than a cigarette butt; we see it everywhere; we have all 
heard of ofl5ce buildings being burnt down — you know of factories having been burnt 
down by this very cause. I also claim that paint and varnish dealers should be required 
to put " Safety First " labels on their cans, warning users and painters to clean or 
destroy their rags after using. That has been brought about, as you are aware, on rail- 
ways, where they are required to put " Safety First " labels on explosives. Now with 
regard to barns, I have an item here in regard to lightning rods— that has been covered — 
but there is one other feature that has not been covered. I don't know how dangerous 
it is: and that is spontaneous combustion. Have you any record of the percentage of 
barns burnt through spontaneous combustion ? 

Mb. Lewis: I might say we have a number of records as to barns burnt from 
spontaneous combustion, and stock and produce destroyed, and we have a number of 
illustrations showing clearly how spontaneous combustion does occur in barns throughout 
the Province, especially at certain periods of the year, and under favourable conditions 
naturally. It is a big question; it is a question which scientists do not all agree on. A 
great many insurance men, farmers, and others, do not believe there is such a thing as 
spontaneous combustion, yet we have it, and I had the pleasure of showing to the con- 
vention of the Mutual Fire Underwriters' Association samples of hay that had been 
charred blackas a result of heating, the conditions not being entirely favourable to cause 
combustion. But we have had extreme cases where eggs were cooked in a strawstack as 
it was heating up, and it eventually burst into flames. We have had many cases that I 
could tell you of, but one case In my mind particularly, was a large barn full of hay. 
The farmer felt the hay heating and called his neighbours in to remove it, and before 
they could get it all out of the barn it started to blaze up. There are ways of overcoming 
tltat First of all the hay should be properly cured. Farmers very often are too anxious 
to get the hay into the mow before it is properly cured; then they put it in witliout 
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proper ventilation, or put it into stacks without proper ventilation. If there is a lot of 
clover in the hay it makes the conditions worse, because clover and alfalfa generate the 
gases quicker than any other substance. We have taken the matter up and gone into it 
very thoroughly. 

J. C. Maetin (Hamilton): I am a farmer myself, and I have just one suggestion 
to make which I think would remedy that. I believe that if a wire tube of ten inch 
gauge wire was placed so that it could be laid horizontally in the centre of the barn, say 
ten feet apart, and then other wire tubes suspended from the purline it would perfectly 
ventilate the mow, and I would like the Fire Marshal to take that into consideration. 

A Delegate: Wouldn't properly salting the hay prevent that ? 

J. C. Martin : Not at all times. 

Mk. Lewis: Salting the hay is considered to be a very good thing, and is claimed 
by many to prevent spontaneous combustion. There are many simple means of ventilating 
a haystack or hay mow. Take an empty barrel, for instance, and as the hay mow is 
filled, draw the barrel up and up until you leave an open chimney through the mow; 
that will ventilate it; at the same time get proper ventilation from the window. It is an 
easy matter in building a stack to build a sort of tripod underneath it, with a chimney 
going in and another chimney going out the side, so that a circulation of air goes through 
the stack. One of the great troubles, coming down to the fine point, is carelessness. 
They will put hay in old ramshackle buildings that are not properly protected; they will 
put hay in barns with leaky roofs; the rain comes in, and then, under favourable con- 
ditions, even though the hay may be properly cured, there is liable to be spontaneous 
combustion through that hay heating. 

Me. McEwing: Just a word in answer to my friend over there. I must have 
expressed myself very loosely, or he misapprehended what I said. I didn't intend to say 
that the insurance companies had no responsibilities. I was speaking with regard to com- 
panies doing business in rural districts where they have no manner of means of enforcing 
clean-ups except by refusing to take the risk and an adjoining company comes in and 
takes it. In the city the insurance business is altogether different; the insurance business 
is conducted in the city by — shall I say — closed corporations; I don't use the word in an 
offensive manner at all, but I think it disposes of the situation. They lay down certain 
rules and regulations and they may not insure property if it does not comply pretty 
closely with those rules. 

Hon. Mr. P.leming: I would just like to answer two or three questions that liave 
been brought up, and give you a little idea of what we try to do over on the other side. 
The matter of inspection was brought up, by insurance inspectors. In the State of Ohio 
the inspectors are sworn in on my force. I can call for one of them from his work, away 
from his Company, and send him wherever I want at the expense of his Company, to do 
work for me or in the ward. He is at my call, and they are the finest bunch of fellows 
and the best fellows you would want to find. That takes care of that. The fire chief 
who spoke a little while ago, brought up a matter that we have worked out so satis- 
factorily that I wish I could just take you all over one day, into the State of Ohio, and 
see all the wonderful unanimity and pleasure there is in working together. I have 
thirty-nine men who do nothing else but this inspection work. They are not insurance 
inspectors, but they are my own men, under State pay; they do nothing else but inspec- 
tion work for the elimination of hazardous conditions. When they go to a town they 
are fired if they don't go to the fire chief first and consult him, and he is their boss in 
that town, and the only way I have of checking up my man every day is through the 
chief, and I have got to know where to get him any minute — the only way I have is 
through the fire chief. When he lands at the depot he has to go to the fire chief's office 
at once: there, possibly, he will -find a telephone message from me, giving him his 
instructions what to do while he is in that town. The fire chief is his leader; he is his 
boss. Our State law covers hazards and the removal of hazards which cannot be removed 
by municipal ordinances. In those instances he removes the conditions, and when he 
gets up against these obstreperous ones we simply back him up; we simply get behind 
him and put the force of the State in it until it is eliminated. Last Friday, to show you 
how it works, a man by the name of " Blank " at Ridgeville had a building in the centre 
of the town, an old, tumbledown, dilapidated building. The fire chief was afraid every 
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time the bell tolled that the centre part oj the town would be burnt up on account of 
that building. He went up one day with my inspector, and it was found to be in that 
condition. An order was issued; he didn't take it down. We allowed it to go for a few 
days, and finally the fire chief called up and said, " I think we have waited long enough." 
I said " All right.-' I called the owner, and then I said " You come into this ofiice." 
He came in. I said: "These are war times; I have waited long enough. Take that 
building down or I will take some other action." He used a few words that Webster 
refused to publish when he made his dictionary; called me quite a few names, and he said 
he would be damned if I or any man in the State of Ohio would make him take that 
building down. I said, "All right; thank you very much," and he walked out. Before 
he was out on the elevator I had a long distance call in to the ^fire chief, and my two men 
went down to the Mayor and swore out an affidavit against the owner. The Mayor called 
him up and said, " There is an affidavit down here for you." He said, " I will come right 
down." The Mayor read the affidavit. He said, " Are you guilty or not guilty of the 
violation of the order of the Fire Marshal ?" "Well," he said, " I guess I will have to 
say I am guilty." "Well," the Mayor said, "you are fined $1,620 and costs." Now you 
will find that right in Ridgeville in the Mayor's court to-day, and if you want to know 
whether it is suspended or not, you can go and find out. It is written on there " Nothing 
will be suspended in this sentence unless the Fire Marshal shall so order," and believe 
me I won't order. That is work for the newspapers in the State of Ohio. Dig them up 
and publish it on the front page and we don't have any trouble, and the fire chiefs don't 
have much trouble in getting their orders complied with. 

Alan Studholme, Hamilton (Representing Trades and Labour Council) : Is that 
building down yet ? 

Hon. iMr. Fleming: That is all out of existence. Whenever the law gives us power 
I tell the men to take down the building, and take away the debris, charging up costs 
plus 25 per cent. 

Now, matches. In all our wholesale groceries on the other side, in Ohio, we found 
that something had to be done. In one place we found ten carloads of matches packed 
up on the sixth fioor of a large wholesale grocery warehouse holding five hundred 
thousand dollars' worth of food stuff, without protection. The wholesale grocers didn't 
think it was a very good thing! at first, but they are my best friends — the best friends 
I have. If you don't believe it just write to some of them. I ordered them to make a 
safety deposit vault for the keeping of their matches, and they put up a howl about the 
expense, and everything of the kind, but finally they came to it when they realized some- 
thing about the fire waste. They went into the subject; they had a fire prevention day, 
and if you will write to one of them they will send you a pamphlet. I asked them to 
send me a pamphlet and it came to my office last night. 

Now the cigarette. Let us take a case that we had, a fire: we discovered it before 
it did any damage. A man took a pan and filled it with a half inch of gasoline, put a 
cigarette on a piece of pasteboard so that it would float around on the gasoline. There 
were three of them and he lit the three cigarettes and then left it. Somebody happened 
to come in before they finished the job, but that is just the latest method of starting 
fires. I just wanted to give you a little idea of some of the things that happen in this 
connection. A Columbus wholesale dry goods store had a loss of $127,000 of stock alone, 
without the building, because of a window dresser who couldn't dress windows without 
smoking cigarettes. Now I have a place in the State of Ohio where they cannot get a 
dollar's worth of insurance; they defied the fire chief when he told them they must not 
allow smoking in their plants; they would smoke and he was called there four times. 
At his request I had that plant bulletined and they cannot now get one cent of insurance. 
They are carrying their own risk at this present minute, and they will carry it until 
they learn the lesson, and a lot of other people will learn the same lesson in the same 
way You can go to Zenia, Ohio, and you will find people who are sweating blood down 
there and they have been sweating for a year, simply because they are not willing to 
learn' the lesson of carefulness. There are people who are willing to teach it, on the 
ground Co-operation is what counts. 

The best thing we ever did in Ohio, and the most fruitful of results, happened last 
spring when, after a conference with ChieJ Daniels, the assistant chief, and myself, we 
decided to take the largest piece, a fire truck, and to put signs giving educational 
messages terse statements, all over that fire truck. We sent it all over town: it travelled 
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for two weeks continuously. We put a fire gong in the rear of the machine and had a 
place to turn on the gong in front. We had on that rig two experienced firemen who 
could explain everything that was necessary, and I had one of my men. They went down 
street; you couldn't get anywhere near the truck; you couldn't get within 200 feet. At 
any stop they would make, somebody turned in the fire gong; they were taught to turn 
it in, taught everything about it right on the corner. Lawyers, doctors, other professional 
men, would come there at their lunch hour; they would congregate there for information. 
They went from there to the school; school was dismissed; fire drill was called, they got 
the result of it, and when they were out they got the lesson right from the men in 
uniform, and I want to say if you take right here and now the average boy, he will tie 
his tie the way the man does with the brass buttons and uniform; he will wear his hat, 
and put on his shoes, and tie them, and model his whole life after the man with the 
uniform, and there isn't a prouder boy in the country than the boy who is able to stand 
close to the fire chief any day in the week. He is proud to be called his friend. Let me 
say to you that that co-operation is the best asset possible in connection with the 
movement. 

Mi.s.s Heu;n MacMurciiy (Pres. Toronto Branch Care of Peeble-Minded) : I quite 
agree with the gentleman on my left that clean-up day should be every day in the week 
and every week of the year — that is what we need. Perhaps we might say that we are all 
children; we love to see pictures and we can be taught that way, and I think the object 
lesson to be brought before the public is that of patriotism — that I think is something 
we might encouage. I don't know of any better way of showing patriotism than that we 
should encourage fire prevention. I have not heard anything said this morning about 
seeking the co-operation of our various Departments of Health throughout the country, 
at least for hygiene purposes, and certainly for fire prevention. Their sympathy, 
co-operation and direct help should be secured, and secured very early in the game. Then 
our Girl Guides and Boy Scouts are two splendid organizations, as well as all the school 
children. No one has mentioned, and I don't know to what extent classification is being 
done of the type of people who cause fires, but I do know that there is a question which 
certainly cannot pass without comment at this meeting, and that is the contribution of 
the feeble-minded or the abnormal persons to the cause of fires, which we might prevent 
did we hold all abnormal persons, which is certainly a Government responsibility. 

They tell a story of a boy in the State of New Jersey who is at the present time in 
the State Institution, and when he was at large his feeble-mindedness was in loving to see 
a large fire. He was the means of causing thousands of dollars' worth of loss before he 
was incarcerated, and then what did they do ? They got him in the State institution 
and they gave him the job of being the fireman of the institution, and he thus became a 
perfectly harmless individual. 

The question is to what extent these people are the cause of fires, and if we do not 
know I want to say, as President of the Toronto Branch for the Care of the Feeble- 
Minded, that I am willing to find out, as my contribution to this great cause, just how 
many are in this class who are causing thousands of dollar's of damage, and I do hope 
and beg that in your deliberations you will give the question serious consideration as to 
what we are going to do with the thousands of those individuals whom we know from 
scientific knowledge to be at large in the Province of Ontario, and who must cause a 
very large contribution to the question of the day. 

The Chaikman: I understand that we have with us Mr. Brearley, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the United States. We would like to welcome him and 
hear him if he has a few words to say. 

MR. HARRY C. BREARLEY 

Mr. Chairman, and Fellow North Americans: I am not going to make a speech 
because I came here to listen and not to talk, but I think perhaps it is my duty to 
correct a mistake one of the speakers made here this morning. Mr. Fleming, of Ohio, 
poses as the Fire Marshal. He has the hardihood to claim that he is interested in Fire 
Prevention. I want to tell you that Mr. Fleming is one of the most confirmed incendiaries 
in the United States. While he was speaking, just this morning, I saw sparks light on 
every person in the room, and if there is one here who is not absolutely on fire witli 
enthusiasm he must be made of asbestos. (Laughter.) 
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Several hours ago, on my way to Toronto, I crossed what used to be called the Inter- 
national Boundary Line. Those things seem to be very unimportant when North 
Americans are facing a common foe, whether it is the Unspeakable Hun in Europe or 
preventable fire. I feel that it is very good to be here; there is a very distinct atmos- 
phere of enthusiasm about this Convention; I feel very much at home. I feel particularly 
at home in view of the admission that has been made by some of the gentlemen who have 
spoken here this morning that Canadians are careless people. I had not realized it 
before, but you say so, so it must be true. Of course we are, but we are not going to be 
so for ever; we are taking steps now to attack that problem of carelessness which seems 
to us to be the puzzle thinking men have in this whole question of fire loss. Now the 
National Board of Underwriters have been making a somewhat exhaustive study of fire 
causes. If you could visit a very large room on the sixth floor, 76 William Street, New 
York, where the Actuarial Bureau of the National Board is housed, you would see a very 
large force that work there steadily, getting lessons from pretty nearly 1,500 fires every 
day. Think of that — that is more than one a minute, and we started out with the idea 
that fires were to be prevented by engineering methods, and engineering methods are 
extremely important, but the more we study them the more we find the fewer causes for 
them. Fires can be classified into three features. One we call directly preventable, and 
another we call partly preventable, and the third we call unknown, largely preventable, 
-I am sure if these gentlemen who heard the Fire Marshal's remarks about these things 
which cause fires, and that to prevent it you have got to get at the people who cause the 
fires, and they are everybody, they are all of us. 

Here's one thing I ought not to say, perhaps — it doesn't apply to Mr. Fleming, I can 
say — but two different Fire Marshals called upon Mr. iMallalieu, the General Manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, a few months ago in one forenoon, separately. 
They were not together, and while there each one lit a cigar and tossed the match into 
the waste basket, fortunately without serious results — but isn't that characteristic? 
Those of us who know most about it are careless. I wouldn't want you to look over 
my premises. I am afraid you would find things there that I know ought not to be 
there, and if there is anyone here to put on the cap let him do it. I, am not going to 
make a speech; I just want to say this: getting rid of carelessness would have sounded 
like an impossible proposition, but several years ago — two or three years ago — we would 
have said that indifference was ingrained in the character of North Americans; that 
you could not eradicate it without eradicating you. Now we don't say things are 
impossible, because we know they are not. "We have seen perfectly marvellous changes, 
psychological changes, right about us, and in us. We have seen things that we said 
were absolutely impossible very recently, important realities, and workable realities, 
and we don't say things are impossible any longer, and such a tremendous thing as 
changing the psychology of a continent is a feasible thing, if done rightly, and if we 
attack the problem in all of its phases, and if particularly we deal with the educational 
feature. Now that word " education "—many seem to think education means to pour in. 
The derivation of the word " education " is to draw out. Carelessness is in every person; 
sometimes it is in a very good form and can be reached and drawn out, and that is par- 
ticularly true of school children. iMr. Lewis has referred to one thing which I very 
much regret and that is that the United States Bureau of Fire Prevention pamphlet 
has not reached this hall. Mr. Lewis asked for a couple of thousand copies to be sent, 
and they were sent, in fact, and you know howl it is; things are a very, very long time 
in transit and they are somewhere between New York and Toronto; but what I had in 
mind and what I want to speak of is this: We are trying to make the subject of fire 
prevention interesting to children. If the problem had been to make the subject of fire 
interesting to children we wouldn't have had any difficulty getting that. A few shavings 
and a match, that is all that is necessary. We are trying to make the subject of fire 
prevention interesting to children, and the United States Bureau of Education has taken 
UD the subject very enthusiastically, and the subject of fire prevention is being proved 
a very popular subject all through the United States, and there are thousands of schools 
that are going to take it up and put it into practice with the idea that children are in 
he learnable state, they can be taught, and that thought can be grafted into them so 
that when they grow up, in expressing carefulness they will only be expressing them- 
selves Of course we, as we grow older, it is a more difficult matter. The whole thing, 
to my mind, has to be given one thought, and that is patriotism; every single thing in 
Cai^da and the United States has got to be subordinate to that one thought, of winning 
the war and those of us who have studied the subject know how tremendous a subject 
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fire prevention is, tied up with that one thought; and if that can be done, even the 
older people can be gotten hold ot and educated. I remember a card — you have seen 
so many of those printed mottoes that people are fond of putting up in offices; this is 
a very good one I saw hanging in an office. The first line of type was very small, you 
had to look closely to read it; the second one a little larger, and the bottom line was very 
large. The first line said " I cannot," the second line, larger, said, " I wish I could "; the 
third, "I wonder if I can"; the fourth, "I think I can"; the fifth, "I can"; and the 
last, " I will!" Does that express the thought of this Convention? 

Fire Chief Howakd: Have you noticed any appreciable decrease In the fire loss 
since you undertook this educational campaign? 

Hon. Mb. Fleming: I cannot give you figures, but I want to say that since we took 
up the educational feature our fire loss has depreciated very materially. I just want to 
correct at this time an idea that possibly I didn't make clear before. Our fire loss in 
the United States has decreased since the opening of the war, just by this method of 
education and co-operation. It was formerly quoted at $500 a minute, but that was only 
the reported fire losses. Now we have to add that which is not reported, which can 
be only estimated from the facts produced, and the upkeep ot the Fire Departments, 
which must be part of the ifire loss, as it provides for the protection of buildings against 
fire; that makes up your $1,460 a minute. I would think thatl up to the present time — 
and we have only fairly started — we have eliminated one-third at least in Ohio, possibly 
just in the last few months. 

John B. Laidlaw: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — As an insurance man 
I would just like to say that while we have been greatly criticized for many years by the 
Fire Chiefs' Association, nevertheless we are quite willing and glad to co-operate with 
tliis effort to try to reduce the fire loss. It is possible that an arrangement will come 
out of this meeting so that the efforts of the fire insurance inspectors will be made use 
of. I know what has been done in the States, and it has been really wonderful there 
liow the power of inspection li^s been utilized, and the same can be done here. It is a 
mistake to think, however, that nothing has been accomplished through the Insurance 
Companies. In the years gone by, they have been the only force that has been trying to 
reduce the fire waste, by constantly applying the pressure upon municipalities and 
individuals, and although the -fire waste in Canada has increased so tremendously, it 
has not increased, I am glad to say, as quickly as the wealth of the country has increased, 
and there is at least a reduction, as a result of the efforts that have been put forth, of 
40 per cent, in the reduction of the fires as compared with the property. The pro- 
portion ought to be a great deal larger, and we can see how a careless district, how a 
district of the city with gasoline fire appliances, and where there is a careless population, 
how fires are very frequent and very severe, and, on the other hand, a city or town with 
a careful population, and with much more interior appliances, have but few fires. We 
see that result in constant inspection work, and I can assure you that the case is by no 
means hopeless. A great work can be ^.ccomplished, I am satisfied, and I believe will 
be accomplished, as a result of this campaign. I was very glad that Miss MacMurchy 
mentioned the subject that she did. It is not uncommon in regard to the incendiary 
fires, as I think we all know. I just want to take the opportunity to say that it Is well 
known in the Province of Ontario. There are 26 at present in the iMimico Industrial 
Schools because they have started incendiary fires, and there are feeble-minded there, 
too, in the Provincial Institution at Orillia, for the same reason; and when the Fire 
Marshal was appointed in the Province of Ontario, it gave us a splendid opportunity 
to pursue the work that Miss MaoMurchy speaks about, and Mr. Lewis, Mr. Heaton, and 
I were to gather together data ot a number of fires that we lacked before. 

Mb. J. W. Wilson (C.F.U.A. Inspector): I am very glad indeed to see Mr. Fleming 
here and to hear his remarks with regard to the co-operation between the Fire Marshal 
and the municipalities. One of the great evils, I think, in Ontario, is the inability of 
Councils to stick to their own by-laws. I have come across a great many instances 
where towns have exceptionally good by-laws for building, and in one or two cases I 
know where certain individuals wanted to have shacks or sheds built, and they have 
induced the Council to rescind those by-laws for three, four, or six months, while they 
put up very small buildings or very big buildings. I know ot a case in a large city of 
Ontario where the Ministerial Association got the Council to suspend their by-laws in 
order to put up a frame building, 180 ft. by 80 ft., heated by six coal stoves, and I might 
oay that it was done in practical opposition to the wishes of the Fire Committee of that 
city, which the Council overruled. I think we should have in Ontario a body, either of 
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the Government, or some stationary body, who will have power to go through by-laws 
which are submitted from the various Councils, and if they are approved by them the 
by-law will go into effect in the city, and that by-law should not be altered until the 
central body allows them to do so. There is also the question of education. Very often 
one of my first duties on going into a town or city is to see the Mayor and ask liim 
if he will be good enough to have the fire bell rung, or put in a fire alarm. I am often 
met with this reply: "My good fellow, I don't know how to do it; how do you do it?" 
I said " Come to the nearest box and pull tbe' alarm.'' He comes to the box and doesn't 
know how to open the box — doesn't know how to send the alarm in. That is something 
that hundreds of the citizens; of Ontario don't know how to do if they see a fire, and it 
is one feature of education that ought to be taken up. 

FiEE Chief Pritchard (of Chatham): I think Mr. Fleming ' said he had fifteen 
deputy fire marshals under him. As the new President of the Dominion Association of 
Fire Chiefs, I would like to ask Mr. Fleming the question how those inspectors are 
appointed and what are their qualifications. 

Hon. Mr. Fleming: I have 39 regular State inspectors, 257 special war men, and 
88 others. Now I will tell you, to our sorrow, they are political, but listen: you can 
come across with a bunch of recommendations, and there were possibly for our 39 
regular men, there were over 200 recommended, and they had to go some to get by, and 
when they came on the job they were down in the city of Columbus for two solid weeks, 
and there were sessions in the morning, afternoon and evening, and the best experts 
that could be secured were available on the technical problems involved in inspection, 
and everything of that kind. All these were brought up, and they were taken out on the 
job; they were taken out and given actual practice. Those men were absolutely taught 
more in two weeks than they could get from ordinary practice in two years, and they 
had brains before they came in — I discerned that myself — and developed them after. 
Now this is what the Govarnor says: "After they are on, if they don't measure up, 
fire them," and that is the reason. I had that kind of backing, and I want to say to you 
it don't make any difference who he is, whether he is in politics or out of It, he has got 
to measure up, or he will have the great big open world outside to live in. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

After a very lengthy and animated discussion by tlie delegates present, the following 
Articles of Association were adopted by the meeting: 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 

Article 1. — Xante. This organization shall be known as " The Ontario Fire Pre- 
vention League," and shall be affiliated with the Ontario Fire Marshal's Office. 

Article 2. — Objects. The objects of this league shall be to co-operate with the 
Provincial Government and the Ontario Fire iWarshal's Office, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the science and improving the methods of fire prevention andl Are protection; to 
obtain and circulate the information of these subjects; to assist in securing proper safe- 
guards against loss of life and property by fire; to keep the subject before the people, 
especially the young, and endeavour to inculcate the idea that it is a patriotk duty to 
prevent fires. 

Article 3. — Mcmhership. It is understood that through membership none is pledged 
to any course of action. 

Dominion, Provincial and Municipal Departments and Bureaus, Dominion, Provincial 
and Municipal Associations, Labour Organizations, Boards of Trade, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Firms, Corporations, School Boards, Colleges, Farmers' Institutes, Women's 
Institutes, Women's Clubs, Associations and Councils, Libraries, and individuals inter- 
ested in the protection of life and property against loss by fire and whose principal object 
is the reduction of fire waste, shall be eligible for membership. Members shall have a 
vote in the affairs of the League and be entitled to receive one copy of all publications 
re.gularly distributed. 

The Annual Dues shall be " Faithful Service." 

Honorary Mcmhers. Honorary Life Membership may be conferred upon persons 
who have rendered exceptional service in the work of fire prevention and fire protection. 
A favourable report by the Executive Committee and a majority vote of the League at 
any regularly called meeting shall be necessary to elect. This membership carries with 
it all the privileges of members. 

Honorary President. In recognition of important services and deep interest on 
behalf of fire prevention work in the Province of Ontario, a member of the League may 
be elected Honorary President for the term of one year. At the meeting of August SOth, 
1918, such election may be made on motion duly carried by a majority of the members 
present. 

Article 4. — Duty of Members. It shall be the duty of members to co-operate heartily 
with the Fire Marslial's Office and the Executive of this League, so far as lies in their 
power, in all efforts to promote and foster the propaganda of the League which may be 
initiated or suggested looking towards the prevention of fires; the improvement of 
building construction; the provision and maintenance of waterworEs and fire-fighting 
equipment, and the proper observance of Fire Prevention Days. 

Article 5. — Officers. The Officers shall be a President, First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of six. These officers shall 
constitute the Executive! Committee. They shall be elected at the Annual Meeting and 
shall hold office until their successors are elected. At each Annual Meeting a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, and a Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected for one year, and two 
members of the Executive Committee for three years. The President of the League shall 
be Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

At the meeting of the League held on August 30th, 1918, six members shall be 
elected to the Executive Committee whose term of office shall be for one, two and three 
years respectively. 

(a) The President shall be ex officio a member of all committees except the Nom- 
inating Committee, and may appoint as his proxy any other officer of the Association. 

(6) Vacancies in office shall be filled by the Executive Committee until the next 
annual meeting, when the League shall fill the vacancy for the unexpired term in the 
same manner in which officers are elected. 
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(c) The Ontario Fire Marshal or his Deputy shall be ex-offlcio a member of all 
committees. 

Article 6.— Duties of Officers. The duties of all oflBcers shall be such as usually 
pertain to then- offices, or may be assigned by the League. 

The duty of the President shall be to preside at all meetings and have a general 
management of the work of the League. 

The duty of the Vice-Presidents shall be, in the absence of the President, to preside 
at all meetings and otherwise perform his duties. 

The Secretary shall keep a true record of all meetings, conduct the correspondence, 
give all notices of meetings, and keep a correct record of the names and addresses of 
all members. 

The Treasurer shall receive, keep on deposit in a chartered bank, and disburse all 
funds with proper vouchers and records. The funds shall be disbursed only on the order 
of the President. 

Aeticle 7. — Duties of the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
have general charge of the affairs of the League, direct expenditures, and audit the 
accounts of the Treasurer. Five members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. The Executive Committee shall appoint all District Committees throughout 
the Province. The Executive Committee may also appoint a Finance Committee con- 
sisting of three members, and who shall hold office during the term concurrent with the 
appointing body or until their successors are appointed. The Executive Committee may 
also appoint such other committees from time to time as the work of the League demands, 
but the life of such committees shall not extend fon a longer period than that of the 
appointing body for the current year. 

Article 8. — Legislation Committee. A committee on Legislation shall be elected 
consisting of three members at the meeting of the League held on August 30th, 1918, 
whose term of office shall be for one, two, and three years respectively. Thereafter a 
member shall be elected annually to serve for three years. 

Article 9. — Nom.inating Committee. There shall be a Nominating Committee of 
three members, consisting of the Fire Marshal or his Deputy and two members, elected 
by the League at its annual meeting. At the meeting of August 30th, 1918, the presiding 
officer shall appoint a committee of three to nominate officers and committees for the 
ensuing year. Thereafter it shall be the duty of the Nominating Committee to report 
to the Secretary of the League at least sixty days previous to the annual meeting next 
after its election, a lisl] of the nominations for officers, and for the two members of the 
Nominating Committee to be elected at such annual meeting. Such list to be signed 
by a majority of the members of the Nominating Committee. The Secretary shall at 
once submit such list to the members. 

Other nominations signed by at least five members, which may be received by the 
Secretary not less than thirty days before the annual meeting, shall also be Immediately 
submitted to members. 

Article 10. — Duty of District Committees. District Committees shall organize their 
respective counties or districts for fire prevention purposes and the dissemination of 
such literature and propaganda as may be authorized by the Executive Committee of the 
League. The District Committees shall report to the Executive Committee. 

Article 11. — Duty of Finance Connmittee. It shall be the duty of the Finance Com- 
mittee to raise special funds for the promotion of the objects of the League throughout 
the Province or in special localities under the direction and control of the Executive 
Committee. 

Article 12. — Duty of Legislative Committee. It shall be the duty of the Legislative 
Committee to formulate and report to the Executive Committee such legislation as it 
deems necessary from time to time for the promotion of the objects of the League. 

Article 13. — Applications for Memiersliip. Applications for membership shall be 
submitted to and acted upon by the Executive Committee, a majority vote of the Com- 
mittee being necessary for admission. 
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Article 14. — Appointment of Committees. Appointments to special committees sliall 
be on recommendation of the President, Vice-President, Flre-Marslial or his Deputy, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee at a regularly called meeting. 

Article 15. — Appointment of Delegates. The President may appoint a delegate or 
delegates to represent the League at meetings of organizations or conventions in Canada 
or the United States, and such delegates shall make a written report to the President 
within three weeks thereof. 

Article 16. — Annual Meeting. The Annual Meeting shall be held at the call of the 
Executive Committee in the City of Toronto at such place as shall be selected and 
designated by the Executive Committee, due notice of which shall be given to all members 
by the Secretary at least twenty days in advance. 

Article 17. — Special Meetings. Special meeetings may be called by the Executive 
Committee or shall be called by written application of twenty members to the Executive 
Committee. Notice of such meetings shall be sent to all members at least twenty days 
in advance, stating the business to be transacted, and no other business shall 
be entertained. 

Article 18. — Quorum- of Members. In order to transact business at any meeting 
of the League, there shall be at least fifteen members represented. 

Article 19. — For?nation of Local] Chapters. Meriibers who desire to unite in a local 
chapter of the League may organize as such body, and when thus organized shall submit 
to the Executive Committee of the League its Articles of Association, stating the terri- 
tory it is proposed to cover, also submitting such other details of organization as may 
be requested by the Executive Committee. After approval by the Executive Committee 
such chapter shall receive an official charter and work in co-operation with and under 
the Executive Committee. 

Article 20. — District Committees. The Province may be divided into Districts as 
conditions require and as decided upon by the Executive Committee, who shall report 
to the next annual meeting. 

Article 21. — Chapter Privileges. A chapter chartered by the Executive Committee 
of the League shall have all the privileges of a member, and shall designate one of its 
members to serve as a member of the Committee on Public Information of the Association. 

Article 22. — Financial Obligations. The League, its officers or Executive Committee 
will be in no way responsible for any financial or other obligation entered into or con- 
tracted for by a member or local chapter without the written authorization of the Presi- 
dent of the League. 

An officer of the League, committee or chapter shall not authorize nor incur any 
indebtedness on behalf of the work of the League unless suflScient funds are available or 
appropriated for the liquidation of same. 

Article 23. — Rules and Regulations. The Executive Committee may make such 
rules and regulations as it deems necessary for the purpose of carrying out the objects 
of the League as well as for the guidance and control of the district committees and 
local chapters, providing, however, that such rules and regulations are not inconsistent 
with the Articles of Association. 

Article 24. — Rules of Order. Unless otherwise provided in these articles, " Roberts' 
Rules of Order " shall govern the transaction of business at all meetings. 

Article 25. — Amendments. These articles may be amended at any regular meeting 
by a majority vote of the vote entitled to be cast by the members present. 



Adopted this 30th day of August, 1918. 



(Signed) Russell Kelley, Chairman. 
(Signed) George F. Lewis, Secretary. 
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The Chairman: Now, Mr. Shapley, have you the report of the Committee on 
Nominatioas? 

Mr. Shapley: Do you want the full list of nominations, or one at a time? 

The Chairman: I think we had better taiie the full list. 

After considerable discussion the following Committees were finally agreed upon: 

Honorary President Sir William Hearst. 

President Mr. Arthur Hewitt. 

First Vice-President Mr. H. J. Waddie. 

Second Vice-President ,Mrs. L. A. Hamilton. 

Secretary and Treasurer Mr. George P. Lewis. 

Executive Committee. 

Mr. Frank Cockshu'tt Brantford. 

Mr. J. S. Prantz Fire Chief, Woodstock. 

Mr. John B. Laidlaw Toronto. 

Mrs. A. M. Huestis Toronto. 

Mr. T. A. Stevenson Trades and Labor Council, Toronto 

Mr. R. Pritchard Fire Chief, Ciatham. 

Mr. James Ross Pres. M.P.U.A., Waterford. 

Legislative Committee. 

Mr. William Proudfoot, K.C., M.P.P Goderich. 

Hon. Thomas Crawford, M.P.P Toronto. 

Mr. C. W. Jarvis, M.P.P Port William. 

Nominating Committee for Next Annual Meeting. 

iMr. Prank Roden Toronto. 

Mr. C. Cook Brantford. 

The Chairman: Now we will have the report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
The following report was adopted after a discussion by the meeting: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

The Ontario Pire Prevention League, assembled in Toronto at the invitation 
of the Premier of the Province, Sir William Hearst, recognizes with him that the fire 
wastage in the Province of Ontario^ as well as throughout the Dominion of Canada, Is 
a serious drain on our^ national wealth and resources and that something must be done 
in an eflScient and comprehensive way to check the enormous losses for the payment of 
which we are all contributing either directly or indirectly. 
Therefore be it Resolved: 

That the attention of all loyal citizens be called to the unusual hazards to life and 
property throughout the country created by the world war. 

That these hazards demand the utmost vigilance and initiative, not only from those 
in authority, but also from the private citizensi as well. 

That every individual should consider himself, and herself, personally responsible 
and should equip himself to serve his country by safeguarding to the full extent of his 
intelligence and ability every form of natural and creative resource, especially food- 
stuffs. The elimination of waste, at all times the duty of good citizenship, is at this 
moment the greatest public and private benefit non-combatanta can perform. 

That in its warfare against the needless sacrifice of human lives and property by 
fire the League advocates 'the following measures to the end that the lives and substance 
of our people shall not continue to be dissipated by a reckless and easily preventable 
waste : 

1. The adoption by municipalities of a standard building code, so that fire-resistive 
construction may be encouraged, the use of inflammable roof coverings prohibited, 
adequate exit facilities from buildings secured, and Interiors so designed and fire-stopped 
as to make easy the extinguishment of fires therein. 
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2. The adoption by the Province ot a minimum Building Code for the protection of 
hospitals, schools, asylums and similar institutions outside city limits and of small com- 
munities in which the establishment and enforcement of a building code is impracticable. 

3. The adoption by municipalities of the " Suggested By-laws " published by the Fire 
Marshal's Office, providing for the systematic inspection of all buildings by uniformed 
firemen where the brigade is composed ot men whose whole time is given to fire depart- 
ment duties; and in other cases by some appointed official to enforce the rigorous 
enforcement of rule for cleanliness, removal of rubbish, and the maintenance of 
unobstructed exits, fire-fighting apparatus and other protective devices. 

4. The careful consideration by this League of the enactinent by the Province of a 
statute applying the principle of common law of personal liability where a fire originates 
in the premises occupied by any person as a result of his criminal Intent, design or 
wilful negligence, or where said person has failed to comply with any law or ordinance 
of the Province or of the municipality enacted for the prevention of fire or the spreading 
thereof. 

5. The wider general use of the automatic sprinkler as a fire extinguishing agent 
and life saver, and the more general adoption of the fire division wall as an important 
life-saving exit facility. 

6. A careful study of the report of the Fire Marshal's Office and of the technical 
surveys of cities and towns made by the engineers of the C. P. U. A. covering the items of 
water supplies, their adequacy and reliability, fire department efficiency, fire alarm 
systems and conflagration hazards, and of the possibility of co-operation among neighbour- 
ing cities and towns through mutual aid and utilization of differing hose couplings and 
the standardization of hose couplings and other fire-fighting appliances requiring the 
use of screw threads. 

7. The universal adoption and use of the safety match which will strike only on the 
box, and legislation prohibiting smoking in all parts of factories, industrial and mercan- 
tile buildings, except in such fire-proof rooms as may be especially approved for the 
purpose by fire departments. The adoption and enforcement of proper laws and ordin- 
ances for Provincial and municipal regulation of the transportation, storage and use ot 
inflammable liquids and explosives. 

8. The education of children and the public generally in careful habits regarding the 
use of Are, use of alarm boxes, and use of simple fire appliances. 

9. Consider the placing of statutory obligation upon every incorporated municipality 
to assess the ratepayers to at least a definite percentage for the purpose of equipping and 
maintaining a fire brigade to a minimum standard and also provide a system of water 
supply. 

10. To prohibit the laying ot water mains in cities and towns less than six inches 
in diameter when used for fire protection purposes. 

11. To urge the equipment of barns, containing farm produce, valued at a specified 
amount, with standard lightning rods. The installation of such lightning rod equipment 
to be under license so as to ensure proper inspection and financial responsibility for the 
protection of the farmer. 

The League further advocates the supervision and co-ordination of all these activities 
through the office of the Provincial Fire Marshal for the purpose of promoting uniformity 
ot action and efficient co-operation. 

12. The prohibition of fireworks except by special license from the Fire Marshal. 

13. That the Hydro-Electric Commission be commended for their work of inspection 
of electric wiring and that they be requested to further extend the inspections to cover if 
possible all wiring in the Province, outside as well inside buildings. 

The question of protection and the prevention of Forest Fires in Ontario was taken 
up. After the subject had been debated at considerable length, Mr. G. C. Martin, of 
Hamilton, moved the following resolution: 

" That the Government take steps through their Forestry Department, to clear land 
at certain strategic points in 'Northern Ontario in such a manner as to prevent the spread 
of fire in the manner in which it has in previous years occurred." 

On the motion being put to the meeting by the chairman, it was carried. 
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JOHN B. LAIDLAW 



Manager for Canada, Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Ltd. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: We all recognize, as we never recognized 
before, the need of union and the need of conservation, and that in this struggle we are 
engaged In, that it is a war of nations and a war ot resources as well as a war of men, 
and in this war the women have already filled a large part, and have accomplished a 
great work. It is hoped and believed in the matter of fire protection, that they can do a 
very good work in the way of education and of influence, by the use of their vote at the 
proper time, upon municipal councils. The number of fires are far more numerous, and 
the losses are far greater than the average person imagines. According to the records 
of the Fire Marshal's office there are about 10,000 fires in Ontario every year, but because 
they are scattered we don't realize how frequently they occur: we don't realize what the 
lose amounts to. Already in Ontario this year there has been burnt, np to 
date, almost the equivalent of the property that was burnt up in the large Toronto 
conflagration, one of the outstanding conflagrations of the North American Continent, 
and yet that is a fact. Every day there are about thirty fires, with a total daily loss ot 
$40,000.00. Now these fires Involve an immense indirect loss which falls upon the women 
and children perhaps even more than it does upon the men: or at any rate quite as 
much. The burning of a factory will often cause a cessation ot employment and the 
breaking up of a home. The loss of employment by a man is always felt, and always 
will be felt very much by the women and by the children. Then, too, the loss of lite 
that fires entail is rather alarming. For instance, in the four years from 1912 to 1915 
there were 789 lives lost by fire in Canada; of that number 172 were men, 304 were 
women, and 313 were children. For every man who lost his life there were two women 
and two children, and still a few women and children left over at the end of the year as 
well. Now I mention this to show that in the matter of fire-prevention, women and 
children not only can do a part, but that it is wise for them to actively co-operate with 
the men in the reduction of the fire waste; not only that, but strange to say, although we 
may think that dwelling houses are comparatively safe and factories are the reverse, 
still there are a great many more dwellings burnt than any other property, and of the 
thirty fires that occur every day, twenty of those fires in Ontario occur in dwelling 
houses. Twenty fires a day occur in dwelling houses in Ontario, so that the women and 
children have a great work that they can do by their institutions and by creating public 
opinion so that people will be more careful in the home, and if they are more careful in 
the home it is bound to react upon their husbands and upon their sons in the factories. 
Now the Hon. Mr. Fleming told us a story this morning of the child coming home and 
washing her face, and the result of that one child washing her face was a general clean-up 
in the whole street, and so, by care in the home, women can influence others to be careful, 
in the factory, and in the warehouse, where, when a fire occurs, the possibilities of loss 
are very much larger, both as to loss of life, the loss of employment, and other losses 
thereby entailed. Not only will greater prevention make it more secure tor their homes 
and their business, but the hotels, theatres, churches, and schools, all will feel the effect 
of the Increased sentiment towards fire-prevention. And then, one only has to visit a 
conflagration In a dwelling district which hag been swept by fire, to see and realize the 
unutterable misery that it brings upon the poor people, where they are crying in the 
streets about the remains, perhaps, of a stove, or a few bedsprings, the only thing that 
can be seen in the ruins; and one then realizes what untold suffering the destruction of 
a dwelling, which sometimes represents the savings in many cases of a lifetime, involves. 
Now women can do a great deal in regard to bringing up their children in the 
manner of the more careful use of matches. There are three fires from matches occur 
every day, and the loss by fire in six months of this year from that cause amounts to a 
million dollars. Electric devices, ?536,000 of loss, caused frequently by great carelessness 
in the use of electric irons and devices of that kind. Carelessness in the placing ot ashes, 
the heating of ovens, and furnaces, and stoves. Sometimes they are the result of being a 
little bit late for dinner, and the desire to make the kettle quickly boil. That is what 
destroyed Ottawa and Hull — a woman came to her home about a quarter to twelve, lit a 
lire of light wood and shingles, and in five minutes she had a roaring fire — in five minutes 
more there was a roaring fire on the roof, and as there was a splendid breeze blowing It 
wasn't within six hours before there were a hundred dwellings in Hull and Ottawa In 
flames. That has happened over and over again, and it is in matters of that kind that 
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the ministers, teachers, and the women can prevent a person from being so thoughtless 
and careless. 

The cleaning up of rubbish. There is no doubt that the great conflagration in 
Chicago started in a district which was a very poor district — small sheds and shacks — in 
a very short time it got completely out of hand. 

Alax Studholme: There you would have to educate the cow, wouldn't you ? 

Mk. Laidlaw: No, you wouldn't have to educate the cow, but if the surrounding 
material was not there it might have burnt up the building but no more. Every little 
while the use of kerosene results in the destruction of life. Now there are so many 
methods that women and children could follow for the prevention of fire, that it only 
wastes time to go into details, but through their Women's Institutes and clubs they can 
do a very great deal towards creating public opinion and giving public opinion an idea 
as to what should be done, and what should not be done; that, I feel sure, will have a 
greater influence than anything else. The Fire Marshal has told you that in Ohio, and 
throughout the United States they have reached the same conclusion that we have here: 
no matter what protective appliances you devise, no matter how good the construction 
may be, it comes down largely to a question of personal opinion as to what is the right 
thing to do and what is the wrong thing to do, and if you get the people thinking, they 
will have careful minds, and will eliminate to a large extent flre that will occur. 

Women now have votes, and they have considerable influence; and in their munici- 
palities they can set their faces against such evils as have been referred to by Mr. Wilson, 
where the by-laws — proper by-laws — were temporarily waived to permit the erection of 
a building which was a constant menace to their homes and to their municipalities. 
They can support their council by maintaining the flre brigade as it should be maintained. 
We all know that one of the difflculties the fire chiefs have to contend with is that their 
recommendations for absolutely necessary equipment are turned down by the finance 
committee of the council because, they say, " We cannot afford it," whereas it is one of 
the most necessary things, and the women must see that it is afforded, and they can do 
a great deal in that respect by the use of their votes and influence. Most of the dwellings 
are on the outskirts of towns, and the fire protection afforded them is probably less than 
It is to any other class of property, and many dwellings are entirely without protection 
at all; therefore, in the majority of cases fire must be prevented if the property is to be 
saved, because once fire has got any headway it means total destruction. Prevention, 
therefore, in dwellings, and in the homes of the people, is worth much more than the 
cure. Then, too, in referring to fires, we want to constantly impress upon the public 
that it is fire waste: not just that a fire has occurred in somebody's property which has 
been burnt, but that itj is fire waste. Keep pointing it out until they get it into their 
heads that it is fire waste, and, further, that carelessness is' the cause of fires, investiga- 
tion shows. 

Mr. Fleming has told you that notwithstanding the opinion of many that fire insurance 
is the greatest cause of fires, investigation shows that over-insurance and incendiarism 
is a comparatively small factor in fire waste. That is my opinion of those who, in the 
United States, have studied it most. If it were that we could stop the fire waste by 
simply stopping flre insurance, that would be a very easy way to do it, because then you 
wouldn't need any insurance, but it is not the case at all. You have got to create public 
opinion to back up fire-preventive appliances and to back up fire-prevention methods: 
better methods of construction, and in that way a great and Immense amount of good can 
be accomplished, and there is a great field for the work. Carelessness is the greatest 
cause of fires, and carefulness will be the greatest means of preventing the fire waste and 
bringing it down to reasonable proportions. 

Db. Waugh (Representing the Hon. Dr. Cody, Minister of Education) : As my name 
was not on the programme I did not expect that I should be asked to make a speech, but 
my only commission from the Minister was that I should come to the meeting and 
attempt to get from the persons who are here, and who are interested in flre protection, 
their views as to what way the Education Department can co-operate with the various 
organizations for the purpose o{ preventing fire losses in Ontario. My recollection is 
that Dr. Cody desired me to assure you that in every reasonable and proper way the 
Education Department would back your efforts to the sky. The Education Department 
have had some experience with fires, having unfortunately lost several of our schools in 
Northern Ontario, and In Sault Ste. Marie, and I can assure you that the very best efforts 
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that can be put forward in the Education Department to assist you in the very laudable 
enterprise you have in hand, will receive the earnest co-operation and support of our 
Department. 

Mrs. Cummings: I am here to-day representing the President of the National 
Council of Women, and to say for Mrs. Sanford that the National Council will be so very 
glad to co-operate In the educational campaign. Their hope is that you will get out some 
short, simple, and clear directions for the wives and mothers, especially, and for the 
children, that perhaps we can distribute to thousands throughout the Province in the 
different homes. There is one point I would like you to take up and look into, for the 
protection of the many hundreds and thousands of children in our Province. That 
material called flannelette is well known to be one of the most inflammable things that 
anyone can have anything to do with, and yet it is a material that is used for clothing 
for little children, especially the poorer children. We have been told — we don't know 
whether it is the case or not — that there is a simple process which, if used in its manu- 
facture, would make it perfectly safe, and would eliminate the terrible danger that 
.certainly exists wherever flannelette is used. We would ask this League to look into the 
matter, and if that is the case, to try and secure legislation to have this very simple and 
Inexpensive process — we are told — enforced upon those who manufacture this article. 
There is just one other suggestion I would like to pass on: that is in the nature of 
advertising. Could you not get out some very short sentences and put them up in the 
street cars ? Now we are all imbued with the fact that the Arrow collar is the only 
collar any man ought to wear; we know, if you do not have your boots polished with 
2 in 1 that you had better stay at home, and we know how these things are read, and 
two or three terse sentences put up in the street cars in this Province may do a very 
great deal in the way of educational propaganda. 

Mb. Lewis: For the information of Mrs. Cummings, and for the edification of those 
present, I may say I have gone into this very question of protecting the sick and con- 
valescent soldiers, for whom flannelette is used very largely, as well as the Red Cross, 
and I have given the Red Cros^ a formula by which flannelette can be made fireproof. 
I have taken the matter up and have had several weeks' research on the subject; I also 
took it up in Chicago with the Underwriters' Laboratories, the greatest research body, 
probably, in the world, and got a formula from them for permanently fireprooflng 
flannelette, which of course would have to be used by the manufacturer when finishing 
the article. The Red Cross Society have taken it up with the manufacturers again, with 
the object of getting them to adopt it, so as to make flannelette absolutely non-inflam- 
mable. There is a full report in the June, 1918, issue of the '"Bulletin." 

Me. Shapley (Representing the Canadian Manufacturers' Association) : I have 
given this matter considerable thought for a number of years, and would just like to say 
that I am very pleased to know there has been a movement started which I believe can 
he made very valuable in connection with this very important work. I think the Govern- 
ment are to be commended for calling this meeting together and making a start. I 
believe they are in earnest. Mr. Lucas and Mr. Lewis are here with us, and I suppose 
the Government realizes that ft is necessary to spend a certain amount of money in order 
to keep this thing going. I have thought of asking Mr. Fleming to givei us some idea of 
what the State of Ohio is spending along the same line. I have no doubt it is a con- 
siderable amount, but I am of the impression that the Government has come to the 
cenclusion that it is necessary to spend considerable money to accomplish what they 
have in view. The Manufacturers' Association, whom I represent here, have been working 
along this line for several years. We organized an association called " The Ontario Fire 
Prevention Association," several years ago, which was supported by our own private 
contributions, and we did very valuable work. Now my idea is not that we should have 
a whole lot of paid men occupying positions to carry on this work. I believe, as was 
mentioned, I think, by Mr. Fleming this morning, that we have enough men in this 
country to'do a great deal of the work without asking any salary or remuneration of any 
tind and I believe the time is now when we can find in this Province men who are 
ready to give their services along this line, and I believe if we look for the men we can 
find them, so it is not necessary to burden the Government with a! great expense of that 
■kind Now I would like to mention another thing while I am on my feet. I believe at 
the present Ume one of the best ways of the ladies and gentlemen becoming acquainted 
with the situation is to read the book that has just been published by Mr. J. Grove Smith 
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of the Conservation Commission at Ottawa. I don't know whether many of us have read 
the book, but it is a very creditable and valuable publication. We have here Mr. Grove 
Smith, the editor who has spent several years investigating the subject, and I believe 
the book is a credit to our country, and a credit to thei Conservation Commission, and I 
think everyone in the room should be furnished with that book. I don't know of any- 
thing that would give them a more general idea of the situation of fire waste — the 
causes, and the condition of affairs in connection with It, and I am sure the Conservation 
Commission would be glad to furnish one of those copies to each member present. 'Now 
sometimes we talk about covering the coffin with flowers after a man is dead. Mr. Grove 
Smith is here this afternoon, and I believe we could spend a few minutes very well by 
listening to iMr. Smith say a few words to us. I don't know of any person who is more 
conversant with the situation than Mr. Smith. iMr. Chairman, if you haven't any 
objection, I would be glad if you would ask Mr. Grove Smith to say a few words. 

The Ch.virmak: Gentlemen, I have Mr. Grove Smith's name here, and I have been 
just waiting for an opportunity to call on him. 

J. GROVE SMITH 

Sir John Willison, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am here this afternoon representing the 
Dominion Commission of Conservation, because Mr. White, its deputy head, is unavoid- 
ably detained in Montreal in connection with the St. Lawrence Power hearing. He, 
however, wishes me to express his good wishes and felicitations with regard to the 
formation of this Association in the Province. 

For four or five years the Commission of Conservation has been attempting, along 
certain lines, to arouse public sentiment in connection with fire waste. Now we believe 
that the climax to our efforts is at hand. We find public opinion rising to a point where 
definite action is about to be taken in British Columbia, in Saskatchewan, in Manitoba, 
and now in Ontario these things are coming to the attention of the public, and methods 
and organizations are being talked about by which the fire waste can be eradicated. I 
have listened with a great deal of interest to what has been said here to-day, and one 
point, at least, sees to me to have escaped attention. Wej speak in general terms of the 
tremendous fire waste in Canada: we speak of the fire waste in Ontario as being 
$16,000,000. We think of that a moment and figure it out something like $3.50 or $3.60 
per capita, and then sometimes we have brought to us the figures with regard to the per 
capita loss in foreign countries, aithough there is not very much in that comparison. 
I have seen five hundred to a thousand acres of city property burnt out in Turkey where 
the loss has been far less than a small city block in Canada. The per capita loss of any 
country, or town, or city, depends of course upon the concentration of values in that 
area. Now, when we come to analyze the fire waste of Canada to-day, we find that 65 per 
cent, of the total fire waste of Canada occurs in 5 per cent, of the fires. That is the crux 
of the whole situation. If we wish to reduce the fire waste, why spread our energies over 
the whole of the country, when we can immediately, almost, reduce the fire waste by 
concentrating our energies upon those properties where the greatest losses occur. You 
cannot get a $10,000, a $50,000, or a $100,000 fire loss in a one thousand dollar dwelling. 
In the City of Ottawa, and I will take this as a stated case, for, after all, we must get 
down to cases. In the City of Ottawa in the last nine months, the total fire loss has been 
$530,000. Roughly, $470,000 of that amount was lost in four fires — 305 fires outside 
of that did the balance of the damage. Let us just for a moment look at the cause of 
those fires. The first fire occurred on December 13th, 1917, and I want you to remember 
that in speaking of the City of Ottawa, that it illustrates any city or town in Canada. 
On December 13th the Arcade Building — a building stretching through one whole block, 
some 240 feet long by 50 feet wide, used by the Dominion Government Militia Depart- 
ment as a Recruiting Office, otherwise vacant, caught fire. The reason was the use of 
Quebec heaters, and partitions of a combustible nature running here and there through 
the lower floor of the building, divided up into small offices. The fire walls, presumably 
the fire walls were not carried through the roof, consequently six retail stores in four 
buildings on either side of that Arcade Building were destroyed; the total fire loss some- 
where around $230,000.00 — caused by what ? Absolute sheer carelessness. But let us 
go a little behind that. Why this carelessness, and wherefore ? Because in the City of 
Ottawa the building by-law did not cover that point, and such points asi It did cover, 
those points were not enforced. I come to the next fire. That fire was in the Borbridge 
Block, a building of stone construction, but wliere the fire wall had been cut through by 
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innumerable holes for standard fire doors which communicated to the adjoining building; 
loss in the neighbourhood of $150,000.00— firemen absolutely helpless — on an evening 
when the temperature was thirty degrees below zero. The by-law certainly covered this 
point, but the by-laws were not enforced. I come to another fire. In January of this 
year a fire occurred in the Water Street Hospital, caused presumably by an inmate 
throwing a lighted cigarette down the wooden linen chute. It ignited the linen lying at 
the bottom, the flames spread upwards through the chute, and mushroomed on the third 
floor, and the consequence was damage to the extent of $39,000.00, and above and beyond 
was the loss of three little children. Whose fault again ? The by-law does not cover 
that point, but there is an Inspection Department, I believe, of the Provincial Govern- 
ment who should have taken thought of that matter before the fire. Only the last week 
a very dangerous fire occurred alongside the Grand Trunk Railway in the Grand Trunk 
sheds. The sheds are of frame construction: open, just metallic covering on the outside, 
640 feet long by 30 feet wide — almost 20,000 square feet of an area without a single fire 
break. Cause: an employee of the* railway, seeing a liquid that had trickled from a 
barrel on the floor, lighting a match and investigating. 

Alan Studholme : Is he still living ? 

Mb. Smith: He is still living, unfortunately. The only remedy for carelessness of 
that nature — and I believe the point has been mentioned here before — is a statute whicli 
will cover such criminal negligence on the part of any who cause fires. Those four fires 
that I have mentioned are responsible for probably 90 per cent, of the fire loss of the 
City of Ottawa in the last nine months. I was looking back through my records for six 
years, and I find that fires caused by women and children in the City of Ottawa have 
caused less than $10,000.00 damage in the six years, and yet fires in those buildings 
where real grown-up men are responsible, not women or children, but real grown-up men, 
in business for themselves, those fires have caused the bulk of the property loss in the 
City of Ottawa. The same is perfectly true throughout the whole of the country. The 
bulk of the fire loss is made up of fires in large buildings where the( construction is not 
covered by any by-law, or if covered by a by-law, wherei that law is not enforced. Here, 
within fifteen miTes of the City of Toronto, I can take in four towns where there are 
building by-laws, but where those building by-laws have been abrogated and amended 
in thirty-six instances in the last three years, to allow infiuential citizens to erect build- 
ings as they would. I can within a hundred miles of the City of Toronto take you, if 
you could go with me, to fourteen moving picture establishments that are not in con- 
formity with the Provincial law, and I can, within one hundred miles of the City of 
Toronto, go into four hotels that are not in conformity with the Provincial law covering 
hotels. 

These matters, it seems to me, are things that we have not discussed here to-day. 
The enactment of a law is all right, but the enforcement of the law is another thing in 
which we have failed in the Dominion of Canada, and where they have failed in the 
United States is in the fact that the laws that have been passed by thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands have not been enforced. There afe three ways of setting about these 
methods of fire prevention: one is educational, another is by means of financial induce- 
ment, and the other is compulsory or legislative. So far as educational is concerned, I 
am strongly of opinion that public opinion should be educated, not so much into the 
details of fire prevention, as to support and uphold and demand legislation that will force 
tho hands of the public along the lines of safety. In the second place, financial induce- 
ment: the Insurance companies have led, undoubtedly, during the past twelve or fifteen 
years, in flre-prevention work. There is no doubt that by means of schedule rating much 
has been done to better construction and protection in Canada, but it is( not the method 
we are looking for; it is results: now the results are nil. It is sometimes claimed that 
because we have better construction and better fire protection by means of schedule 
rating therefore the flre loss must have declined. Well, we only have to go to the 
Dominion Blue Book, and we shall find that the burning ratio of property 
insured to-day is almost, or quite as great, as it was twenty or thirty 
years ago, so that there can be no improvement, or practically no improve- 
ment, brought about through schedule rating. We can then leave that out of 
our minds, and we come down to compulsion. That means legislation. Well, I am 
firmly convinced that we shall get nowhere until we enforce individual responsibility 
for all fires that occur. I am not saying thi« by way of criticism, but here in the 
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Province of Ontario we have at present a Fire Marshal law for investigating into the 
causes of fires. Now, are all fires investigated ? It is said that only fires of a certain 
size, or fires of a suspicious nature should be investigated. Whether a fire is large or 
small depends upon the construction of the building in which it takes place, or upon the 
eflSciency of the fire department that is called out to fight it. If any fires should be 
investigated then all fires should be investigated, but I believe they are not at the 
present time. Powers, or supposed powers, are given to the Fire Marshal to order the 
removal of dangerous conditions from buildings throughout the Province, but I believe 
his hands are more or less tied, because, following his order, any man might say, " I 
shall refuse to carry out your order," and he has no remedy except an appeal to a Judge 
of the Supreme Court, who in turn may issue an order supporting the order of the Fire 
Marshal. In the meantime the building may have been burnt down. When we find a 
dangerous condition it is not enough to charge an extra rate for it through insurance. It 
is not enough for us just to order its removal and then let the thing lapse. We must 
order its removal and see that that order is carried out within twenty-four hours. I 
believe that the time is ripe here in Canada, and by this meeting I firmly believe it is 
ripe here in Ontario, for putting in statutory form the Code Napoleon, the Code Francais, 
which makes a man responsible for his negligence. That is the Common Law. It is the 
Civil Law of the Province of Quebec, and under that Civil Law at least two actions have 
been brought to the courts quite recently, and in each case fines have been imposed, 
because of negligence. I believe that the time is ripe for such a statutory enactment 
here in the Province of Ontario. 

Alam Studholme: Could the Dominion do that, covering the whole country ? 

Mr. S.\tiTH: Thi^ thing is quite a provincial matter, and I think that public senti- 
ment is such that the people would stand for it here to-day. 

I thought this morning, when I saw the large gathering here, and the faces of many 
that I had met during the last few years, that this gathering must represent something 
far greater behind it. I remember when I was quite a boy, standing on the western 
shores of the north of Scotland, and there seeing the inland lakes or fiords, practically 
surrounded by land, yet with a small opening, and where one might watch the most 
placid surface of water, and now and then would come a lift and a heave — the roll of the 
great pulsating ocean beyond the headland. In the same way it seems to me that this 
small meeting betokens something far greater; the movement of the public mind towards 
the eradicating of this tremendous fire waste from which the Dominion of Canada suffers. 

Mrs, J. B. Laidlaw: I have listened to this discussion with a great deal of interest, 
and I think we come back to the point that was made in the address this afternoon; if 
you educate the women and the children, the men in the future will soon know enough 
about the fire waste. A boy when he is twelve years old can be taught and it doesn't 
take long to get into a factory when he is eighteen, and the result is that the boy who 
knows and is taught in his home that fire waste is a- dangerous thing to his country, will 
soon see that his father does not waste, and he is going to take it up. I do think that the 
quickest way would be to get after the school children. Dr. Cody sent a representative 
here this afternoon. I would be very glad if this meeting could see that the schools of 
our country hadi proper educational literature. I know in the small country town with 
which I am connected that the public high schools have been remodelled. It is a very 
fine structure now, and every day the waste paper baskets are taken down and dumped 
with school lunches and objectionable matter underneath the stairs, and the conditions 
in those schools are enough to really frighten any fire inspector. I can assure you we 
have brought this to the notice of our inspector in the country, we women, but there is 
no public opinion to back us up, and as a result there are five schools in our country 
town that have that condition increasing all the time with the number of children who 
go to it, in that dangerous way, and the children are absolutely indifferent. 

Uoy. Mr. Fi-Eiiixo: I would like to answer one or two questions. I spent $84,286.00, 
and four times that was spent by the companies who supported their men, paid their 
salaries, paid their expenses, as experts devoting their service to the United States 
Government, and they in turn have offered them to the State wherever they happen to 
be located, for the use of the Fire Marshal. My regular departmental expenses— my 
budget for that year was $84,000.00. 

A Voice; What is the population of Ohio ? 
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Hon. Mb. Plemikg: I couldn't give you that off-hand. The Governor back of that, 
stated in these emergencies, meaning war time, " If you need more money in case of an 
emergency, you can have it." Just a closing word — and I will have to leave. I want to 
congratulate Hon. Mr. Hearst, Premier of Ontario, the very excellent chairman of 
this -meeting, the 'Attorney-iGeneral of this Province, and the Fire Marshal's Department 
who have had the entire proposition under way, and every organization and fire depart- 
ment, city club, municipal association — all of these — for the excellent meeting which you 
have had to-day. I could not be honest with myself and leave this city to-night without 
telling you that you have had the livest meeting of this kind that I ever attended in all 
my history. Let me say I have been interested in Fire Prevention since I witnessed and 
helped to carry out the little boys who were burned in the Collingwood fire. I was one 
of the first on the ground, and tried to take those helpless children out from the back 
door of that school. I saw the late Chief Mcllwraith, who recognized his own son with 
his two arms out, where he had fallen down as he came from the main floor down to the 
back door — one after another they were piled up there just like cordwood, with their 
arms just this way — I saw him as he took his son by the arms as he was trying to pull 
two others out, and his arms were leaving the socket on each side, turn around to see 
the great mass of humanity running across the ground on which there was just about 
three inches of very wet snow; women tearing their hair — oh! — the mad things of that 
rush are beyond description ! And I saw Chief Mcllwraith turn from his son to marshal 
his forces for the protection of those who were in the oncoming rush. I helped to 
identify that body after it was over — I identified him by a little horse that was hanging 
on his watch chain — and I carried headless bodies out of that building and placed them 
on the lake shore, until I failed to sleep at night for over a month, and finally had to 
leave my place and go on a vacation. Do you wonder I-am interested in Fire Prevention? 
I want to say to you that no organization is ever any bigger than the individual members 
who compose it. Canada is never bigger or stronger than her citizenship. The United 
States will never be any bigger or more powerful than the inflividuality of the men who 
compose the population; therefore, if things are going to be done in Ontario here, it 
must be because you, and because every man, woman and child in this Province is awake 
to the real job. There are lots of people who will kick, because they can't do anything 
else— like the boy who was driving the dog up the hill in the town. When he got a little 
bit lazy and tired out he sat down, and when he saw somebody coming up the road the 
dog started to bark, and a man coming along said, " Boy, I wish you would call your dog 
off; I am not going to be bitten." The little boy looked up and smiled. He said, " Say, 
mister, he won't bite; he is just barking so he won't have to pull me up' here." There 
are a lot of people in Fire Prevention who have an awful lot to say but who never do 
anything when the real time comes. Actions speak louder than words to-day. That is 
what we want — that is what we want to put the men oven in the front line for and put 
the Kaiser in hell. There are lots of fellows who have three hands — a right hand, a left 
hand, and a little behind-hand. Lots of people talk about fire-prevention when it is too 
late and the horse is stolen and the barn is burnt. Now there is no use in talking Are 
prevention unless you are just a little bit ahead of the other fellow. I expect to say this 
over in the West in a few days — that publicity is no use unless you are ahead of the 
other fellow — unless it is news. And so with fire prevention. Let me say to you that 
your work is going to be of value in this great organization, and it is mighty— it must be, 
because you have action and not words. Lincoln's steamboat is said to have blown the 
whistle so that the engine stopped— isn't that right ? Lots of people are blowing the 
whistle so far and so long that the engine stops. Now we don't want nearly- so much 
talk, and we want a whole lot of action, and when we get the action we are bound to get 
the results. Lots of people are like a letter box. You know on one of them you will 
read " Lift up " and' on the other " Pull down." Now in this great work, as I tell the 
fellows over in, Ohio, it Is just like this: the fellows who try to pull down we want to 
bury and forget them — somebody preach a sermon on them quick; and the fellows who 
believe in pulling over the top^re the fellows who want to be held up and pressed to 
the front with the best possible encouragement that can be given; so I want to encourage 
the Department that has produced the material for the book of which you have spoken, 
and I would like to have the privilege of reading it. I want to congratulate you on the 
excellent digest of fire prevention, and I want to say this, that Ohio will be mighty willing 
to contribute anything in the world it can to my old native Province, or to any one of you 
personally in this movement. 
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Mk. C. W. jAiivis, M.P.P. : We have met here to-day In one of the most important 
conventions ever held in the Province of Ontario. We have heard quite a number of 
addresses, and learned a great deal of information, but I rise to my feet to make special 
mention of the address of the Hon. T. Alfred Fleming, State Fire Marshal of Ohio, and 
on behalf of this meeting I move a very hearty vote of thanks to the Hon. Mr. Fleming 
for his very able address to-day and for his attendance at this meeting. 

Me. Hawkins: I w6uld like to have the privilege of seconding that motion. I don't 
know that I have ever heard such a splendid address as what Mr. Fleming has given us 
to-day. It must be an inspiration to him and to those who have had anything to do with 
fire prevention, and I am sure it must have been an inspiration to those present at this 
meeting. I only hope that when we go from this place it will not be that we shall forget 
it by to-morrow morning, but that for all the days of the year we shall remember every- 
thing that has been said here to-day, not only by Mr. Fleming but by others. We are on 
the eve of one of the most important things that Ontario has ever undertaken. I have 
no mandate from my association, the Canadian Lumbermen's Association and the Ottawa 
Board of Trade, but I think I can promise this: that those organizations will back up to 
the limit anytHing this League may ask them to do; therefore I merely wish to say that 
in seconding this general vote of thanks to Mr. Fleming, I do so with a very keen appre- 
ciation of what Mr. Fleming has done for this cause, for this meeting, and for myself 
individually. 

The Chairman: Mr. Fleming, I am not going to put the motion to the meeting 
because it is manifest that the meeting is entirely unanimous. I simply desire to express 
to you on behalf of the meeting, our sincere thanks for your presence and for your 
inspiring message. Too many men like you, Mr. Fleming, are in the United States, but if 
you had to go there, we are glad you, have done so well — we are glad you are so useful 
where you are, and we shall always be glad to have you back in Canada when we can 
get you. 

Hon. Mit. Fleming: I appreciate those words very much. I appreciate very much 
the vote of appreciation. You know we never get any bigger with those things, but if 
my weak efforts have been helpful at all, you know I am so glad, because I love Ontario. 
I love it as home. 

Me. Shapley: Sir John Willison told us this morning he had been working on both 
sides of politics, and I suppose that is what makes him such an efficient chairman, and 
always ready to give his services on occasions of this kind. It is always a pleasure to 
hear Sir John at any time and it is always a treat to see how readily he gives his services 
in any good cause. It is not necessary to put the motion to the meeting because you 
can easily see, from the enthusiasm, that it has carried unanimously, and I will therefore 
assure him that we very much appreciate his kindness. 

The CHAiEStAN: Gentlemen, I thank you for the resolution, and I only hope that 
the movement we have inaugurated to-day may continue to have substantial results. 
Meeting adjourned. 



